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“LOOK HERE, RONALD, 1 WON'T pier ey seo vtec FROM YOU. Phe vege Ip IT TO YOU If MISS GRESHAM WAS 
t PA] ?” BAID ARTHUR, SAVAGELY. 
A TANGLED WEB “ Then I am justified in asking for a holi- | ee aireecin into co i" ew nom. 
be abadal " threat ow, children, run 
ae 7 feoveverte) Wh Tom qa Mia ltroags Pay Yared begged po Dp nag fe Bab pw wen 
: pil, a sm o . ay We | the train!” as t stened to obey, 
ae By the Author of “ Wicked Little Hilary,” | may have one, Miss Gresham-—please do!” | Ronald went nearer to the elender slip of -s 
“We Three Girls,” ete, ete. *, You had holiday on Monday, Minnie.” | girl standing shy and confused before him. 
“il Hi 6 ada _. Abt! but this is a oocamion. Arthur |“ « Will not you come, too, Miss Gresham?” 
is coming home, and I propose taking these |)... oiag 
pre hd yomngsters te,meet im. Let hem ee hor is| “17 Ob, no, thank you!” and it hurt th 
HE schoolroom door was slowly) “Oh, do!” pleaded Minnie. “Arthur is | fella no, tb 4 a) a “ sith “oes ig 
A, im opened, and a dark face appeared} our brother, you know, and is away at | young fellow to see ow surprised she was by is 
pan is fi : : and we haven't seen him since | his Kittle kindness. 
of : Bs Naw ‘the ild heen: good 1th 1” |. “But why not?” be urged. “The mornin 
- : eho enn is gh paddy eit’ ie simply Oars. “Ss you wrap up we 
oH Voice, . ing to the honest | “I gappose I must then, Minnie; | Yo" aes sea , 
s. F re gre Bek Mamta re Bs od Pie arte, Sis sented are to Tes eo more holi-| _ * tt ia re Boma = Tempest, but Mrs. 
oad _ “Very good, Mr, Tempest,” answered the before " | Verral woul ispleased.” 
governess, gently, Seven whole days off!” laughed Mr. Tem- | “I don’t see why she should.” 





” ¥ 4 F 
aby pig as » , ~ be : ay. ik 


mm” JIE i elad @F Tc. ’ i 
E _ sn. F' 4 3 «th ° “ = ».. Sa | 8 oe —s - 4 . ot ee? 
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“Tam only the governess, and do not stand 
upon your level,” the girl answered, with a 
faint sound of bitterness in her sweet voice. 

“You are a lady,” the young man eaid, a 
trifle, warmly; and then made the follow- 
ing @stoni ing reply :— 

“T do nut know what I am.” 

He stared at her 2 moment jn unmitigated 
surprise; then, thinking she referred to her 
undefined position in the ~house, turned to 
another—and he hoped—less painful topic, 

“ When does your holiday commence?” 

“T am aot entitled to one, Mr. Tempest. I 
only came here a mouth ago.” 


“Then Christinas wil! be a dull time for son 


and your friends. It is a shame to keep you 
from home at such a time.” 

“{ have neither friends nor home,” and the 
quick tears rose to the lovely, wistful grey 
eyes. “I am all alone in the world.” 

“ Forgive me,” he said, quickly. ‘I seem 
born to wound you; and Reeves knows I 
would not willingly do so. I had no idea you 
were an orphan. Poor child!” , 

“Ronald, Ronald! Where are you?” 
called a thin, high-bred voice, at the sound of 
which the girl dashed aside her tears, and the 
young man, frowning, replied— 

“ Here, atmt--in the schoolroom.” 

The next moment a lady entered, and cast- 


and, if you please, mamma says 


starting up, the girl waited for Minnie to 
enter. 

“Oh, Miss Gresham, Arthur has come, and 
he is going to stay with us a whole month; 
il at once, she some let- 
you to write. And Lily Dorn- 


“TI am afraid you will be very tired before 
you bave finished, Miss Gresham! I wish I 
could help you,” and the amile she 
abe Mary warmed the poor; forlorn heart, so 
that ' 


onre ti go’ 


— PRR ae te ene 


despevately, “TIT cannot afford to lose my 
situation, and your mother would be angry to 
find you here.’ 

“T do not think 80,” 

“FT am sare of if Please do rot. ttay 
another moment’ dnd something in the wistiul 
sortowful eyes compelled his cbedieace. 

But all that might he ie great deo} 
more was wise or well of the lovely Tittic 
governess, whose beauty so far eclipsed Lily 
Dornton's. 

He knew his mother’s wishes regarding tha! 
young lady, but he was not at.al) prepared io 


iy 


aay 'y them, and felt highly indignant wien 


found she was -onscautly throst upor him 
—his companion walking or copy j 
ner at whist—the accompanist of his songs 
and — bitterly of these things to 


Ronald . 
the latter, “why don’t yor 


art 


‘em pest, 

“Well,” said 

make a stand against it? You could easily do 
so,” 


“Yes, and have the mater in a towering 
rage for the next.six months. She means mn: 
to marry Lily, and I mean to please myself. 
80 we are playing cross-purposes. 

make a clean breast of it if I were 


You don’t understand how 


a i ap a tn ne ne as men = 


she said :— 


d make things for me. 
“How ungrateful I am! ' » ‘ 


lace ny nrttiotincintay 


ing one swift = of anger at the girl, turned 
graciously to Ronald. 

“What are you doing here, you naughty 
boy? Don’t you know this room is sacred to 
the children and Miss Gresham?” 

“I was waiting for the children,” he 
answered, a trifle coldly. “But 1 will not tres- 
pass again, Aunt Agatha,” and with a bow to 
the girl he left the room. 

But Mrs. Verral stayed a moment behind to 
say quickly and insolently-—- 

“You understand, Miss Gresham, I do not 
allow: my governesses to entertain my male 
gueste here. A repetition of this offence will 
be very summafily dealt with,” and allowing 
the girl no time to reply, she sailed from the 


room. ‘le ‘ 
_ Then that poor young thing sank on a chair, 
aud throwing her arms out before her, buried 
her tertared face upon them, ands shudder 
pe over the slender frame. 
“Oh, dear Heaven!” she sighed, “ 
should there be such a difference between, me | writi 
like 


Twice I have | By my fathers I am « minor until my 
heard kind words today. The world is | twenty-fourth birthday ; and even then, i 
not so hard as I ¥ i 


She wrote on industriously, and as Mrs. i s." u, what can a 
Verral’s injunctions were not to be lightly dis- a8 1 haye been, do in such « 
obeyed, she dared not Mite) has 
wiches were carried in to her, 
guess that this was at her new friend’s 
Tempest) instigation. 


nematic iment mae Aa 


OE SE PE FALE TEINS OTs AP OLE ANE TNE ORT ERS LE TOO IES PEE SOD UT 


7 


id you ever see such 
and ceaapipnion? But she 


and otherst What is my fault? ‘oe 
she speak so cruelly tome? Bax ; rg 
manna to me. be! 


to merit her anger, and a kind word 
With an impatient gesture she pushed the 
heavy brown hair from her . temples, 
rising, walked to a window, where ehe st 
long, looking down -tpon the lovely w Rates 
world spread out before her. And the et | nie to 
eyes were heavy with unshed tears; the pale | pe 
face had grown a shade paler and sadder. © +" 
As she stands there, so si and -motion- 
jess, let us see what manner of majd the is, 
Scarcely above the medium height, but look- 
ing taller because of her extreme paige Bowens 
slenderness, with a «mall, pale face, up ls 
flower-like, on a milk-white throat; a pair of 
mnt mre ge og ore: a ern proud 
mouth, clear-cut features ay . 
spirituelle type. And all about the broad brow, | heard « great + ta vara pink an aha 
low wu J enowy neck, waved heavy masses'| A lee Demons RONEN TOR 
of nut-brown hair. A beautiful girl, and only are « stranger. the eee é lest M 
eighteen, with an air of melancholy, sad to . t, fearful lest Mrs. 
see in one so young and fair. erral should find them together, and place her 
‘Oh! it was bitter indeed to atand alone im | OW® constraction upon that innocent meeting. 
the world—-to bave no friends, no home, ne Then she said : — 
certain knowledge of her own identity. Surely, If you please, Mr. Verral, I-have a number 
Mrs. Verra] need not have added to her grief, > epee , 
‘Tt was with some’ euch thonght ns this she|| “You wish me to go? Well, to hear is to 
turned at: last from the window, hearing the | obey, although I'wonld rather stay bere. This 
sound of merry voices in the court . | is @ favourite room of mine. But I shall see 
So he had come at last—the darling son.and | you at dinner?” 
: < doy , ome} I dine with the thidree.” 
‘ big “But you surely put in an appearance in 
her knees the | th drawing room!” . 
by Sa nt My My  *'Yed, when miy accompaniments «re in re 


quest, not otherwise.” 
erepet. in Such a fashion,” 
ir. Verral, ‘will you please leave 


r % 

leapt into the bright blue eyes. 
ws Very absurd; and abominably rude for 
say I do not remember you. We must 
‘perform the ceremony of introduction our- 
selves.” 

“There is no need for an introduction,” 
Mary answered coldly. “I am only your 
governess.” 
had expected to see his face chonge 
colder she was mistaken. The young 

t out his hand, saying: — 
“Then we must be good friends. I have 


o—9eeees* 
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failed her, and sinking on 

Crete ai *®) Baw Be 
“Oh, Heayen lin merey: 

desolation ts more than I ean. 
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“What a shame! It isn’t fair to heep sat 
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her fair face flushed 
so downcast that she did not see 
smile Lily gave her. No one else noticed her, 
and sho stole her way through the laughing 
ete sem 
Mrs. Verral spoke. 
“You will accom 
‘The Scout,’ Miss 
in ber tone drove the blood 
fece, and over the fair, 
Mr. Mathie sauntered towards the piano. 
There was no need for haste; the girl was only 
erness, and mot entitled to much con- 


But, if be thought thus, there was one in 
the room who did not share his opinion. 
Ronald Tempest hed risen, and now stood by 
Mary, altogether regardless of his auni’s frown- 


Allow me,” he said, courteously, and forth- 
with began to turn the leaves of music; and, 
somehow, his presence geve Mary a sense of 

an@ protection, No one but he heeded if 
» unless indeed it was Arthur, 
8 looks at ber now and 
and she was faint with the duties of the da 
gre hres Sam bane for in a pause of 


“Let me bring you some coffee, Miss Gres- 
ham. You look half dead 1” 

“Oh, nol” she 
Verral would not like it.” 

But ‘he was «already 
presently with the fragrant 
drink it; and, although she obeyed, she was 
conscious that her employer’s cold 
eyes were bent sternk 
A little later Mrs. Verral 


“Your services are no long 
said, in ah offensive tone. 
your room. J am sorry 
ten my warning. 


_lustily inte 3 
Saga thng Mary’ 


er required,’ she 
“You may go to 
you have so quickly 


, the poor child hurried to her 
4 ; and there, falling on her 
knees, prayed Heavgn that she might not be 
sent away, for she moaned,— 

“I have mo home! no home! and I dare not 


She had hoped to be so happy here, and 
she was so ‘wretched that she- 


all 
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CHAPTER I. 


In her own mind Mrs. Verral resolved that languor made him but ttc more interesting 


He anale xisitors should be allowed to sco as | 


little of the governess ag possible. 
“I won't have any nonsense of that kind 
take place in my house,” she thought. “ Lhe 


ee 


not with her—I won't unless compelled. 
She is ¢ and submissive; and she ponte 
too. That is the advantage of having 


i 


an orphan for @ governess, only 1 wish she 
were nob so remarkably pretty. Lily jcoks 
quite commonplace heside ber | fs 


: 
: 
i 


i to church, where her 
uO something wonderiul io see. 

ittle pew apart, with the two 
ached for her, one 
of compassion, noting 
ehiver which occasion- 


fi 
FZ 
ey 


a 
ee 
3 
i 
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over her, and which she could not 
ly repress-—for the church was cold, and 
her jacket too thin to impart any warmth. 
And close sat the ladies in their velvets 
and furs; @ little further off the country- 
women in their comfortable shawls, which 
Mary almost envied, but which were forbidden 
to one in her position. Her position, poor 
child! The veriest drudge there was happier 
aud more fortunate than she!  - 
She did not appear that day in the dvawing- 
room, empest was angr 


with Ing, 
himself that he thought so much of the pale | startled cry, she. turned, looked down at ths 


irl, and longed so ardently to look in the 


eatly with Arthur to pay a visit to an old 


home the horse shied; and before Ronald, who 


was driving, could in any way control him, 


Lent ges on the frozey snow, tried to recover | 
, 


, but failed, and the next moment be 
had thrown prt lhae | men, and was down on 
the road, kicking and plunging until the dog. 


cart was a wreck, and Ronald, who was only | 
@ little shaken, had rushed to his head and | 
secured him. Then he turned to look for | 


Arthur, only to find him byi uite still " 
the road. A Bia bat 
“Are you much hurt, old fellow?” he 
~y ome Ry qay f and slowly Arthur dragged 
erect. 
“I feel as if I'm bruised to a jelly; and 
Jove ! ” with a groan, “I’ve broken my left 
arm 


“ Nonsense, old chap! Perhaps it is only a 
severe sprain.” 

“Do you think that I'm such a fool as not 
to know the difference? And of course there 


isn't such a thing as a conveyance within a 


mile. You must jead the brute, Ronald, until 
we get to Flack’s, leave him there, and I'll go 
and get this set.” 


irl shall keep her position; but I would rather | 


ing Sunday morning, she | 
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but Lily privately thought thet the pallor and 
Ail conspired to maky much of him, aus ji 
was pleasant to lie on the hixuriovs couch and 
accept #.1 caresses and attentions ag his due. 
| It flattered his self-love, and he began to think 
he réle of invalid rather jolly than not. 


A skating party bad been arranged for the 
aiternoon, but, owing to the accident, most of 
the guests suggested staying at home, o1 ly 
this Arthur would not hear of. 

“He should prefer solitude. Tr rhaps he 
should sleep; his head ached go confoundedly 
that a doze would be good for him,” and eo 
on, 

And then} as soon as the last guest was gone. 
and Mrs. Verral safely out of the w y, this 
young man rose and deliberately threw himself 


into temptation. He knew where to find Mary 
having heard his mother request her to deco- 
rate the schoolroom ready for the tableaux 


vivants to be performed there on the morrow, 
the twenty-fourth ; and so to the schoolyoum 
he went. 

He had not seen her often, but alx ady Jie 
told himself he loved her with an endless pas 
sion, and that he wou.d win her for hinielf 
despite all opposition 

As he eniered the room he saw her stand 


{on a chair, trying to place a large spr ry ot 
holly over a picture which hung a little above 
her reach. 


“ Allow me!” he said; and, uttering 2 


oes) 


ve | fair handsome face, and read something xo 
gps, Wer uc so appea 
to And on Menday evening he started 


hat 
her own fell, and a swift blush evimsoned hea 
face and throat. 

“Thank you, I have succeeded at lost!” she 
said, nervously, amd got down from her perch. 
“ How is my work progressing?” 

“ Beautifully! You must bo a real genius 
Miss Gresham; but cannot I help you?” 

“Oh, no! I have nearly flnished now, and 
Mrs. Verral forbiis the gentlemen to. enter 
this room.” 

“Does she? Well, F-am the son of the 
house, not a visitor, «o that, makes a differ- 
ence. I don’t count. And if you knew. hew 
awfally lonely it is downstaivs, how sick I am 
of my own society, you would not wish ine to 
go. Lam an invalid, aod so must. be humoured-” 

“IT was sorry to hear of your accident,” she 
said, very gently, “Does your arm pain you 
much, Mr, Verral?” 

“Not now, or if it dees I am able to forget 
it. Do you know, when all those women were 
making such an awful fuss lest night over ma 
IT only wanted you—to hear you say what now 
you_have said, ‘I am sorry.’ ” 

“Mr. Verral]” in a startled tone. “You 
must not talk in that way tome. I am a poor 
governess!” 

“I don’t care what you are. I know what 
I think you,” he answered, whilst that same 
“light-fire in the veins of a boy” leapt to 
fiercer life. ‘“ And I have been wailing for a 
chance to tell you how much f wish to be your 
friend; how ardently I have looked forward to 
this meeting! ” 

Poor, foolish, fluttering heart! Hunygering 
and thirsting for love, how it throbbed in. the 
git’s bosom, witil its capture was elmost 


new, so strange, in the bright blue eyes 1) 


Under the influence of this new feeling ber 
face grew very pale; even the lusty red faded 
from the pretty lips, avd a semsatien of fdint- 
ness stole over her. 

The young man marked her agitation with 
a thrill of passionate triumph; but the. time 
was young yet to speak, and she was fright- 
ened. So his next words were more temperate, 
his tone less ardent. 

“Tf it will help you any,” he said, “to speak 
t mé of your past, of the home, and the 
friends I understand you have Jost, do not hesi- 
tate to do so. I ‘should be proud—ch most 
proud ‘and glad—-to feel I had your confidence 
and your esteem. Won't, you prontise to look 
on me as your friend?” : 

She was still trembling, and her voice was 


\ hardly audib’s as she aiswered :-— 


“TE do, indeed, believe you aro my friend, 
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strange as it seems. You see, [ have never 
known much kindness; I have never kncewn 
what it is to have a home or dear ones. In all 
the world I stand alone.” 

“ Not alone any more, whilst I have life and 


breath.” 

The sweet lips quivered, and the wistful, 
beautiful eyes mutely thanked him. 

“You are very, very ~ But I think 
before you promise so much, I ought to tell you 
that there is a dark m surrounding me ; 
that, for aught I know to the contrary, 1 may 
be a beggar's child, taken out of charity, ecu- 
eated by charity, launched into the world by 

ity.” 


charity. 

The startled look he turned on her struck 
coldly on her heart; but in a moment he re- 
covered his ordinary manner. 

“Tell me what you mean! Tell me all, Miss 
Gresham?” 

“The all is very little. When I was only 
three years old a lady took me to Miss Sam- 
dorne’s academy, and there left me. She 
stated that I was the child of some people she 
had known, and for whose sakes she had 
charged herself with my maintenance until such 
a time as I could earn my own livelihood. 
But, as I had no money, should never inherit 
any, as soon as I was old e to be made 
useful she wished that I should help in the 
instruction of those younger than myself, ag 
it waa her intention (provided I abilitv 
sufficient), to start me in life as governess. 
And after a great deal of iming she paid 
Miss Samborne a large sun of money to cover 
all expenses incurred up to my eighteenth birth- 
day. She gave her name as Montpensier, and 
promising to call once a year to satisfy her- 
aelf of my progress, she drove away, and from 
that day until now has neither been seen nor 
heard of, although Miss Samborne instituted 
inquiries about her.” 

“Upon my word,” Arthur said, gaily, “ your 
story sounds likes romance. For aught you 
know you may be a princess in disguise!” 

“Or the child of some .terrible criminal,” 
she added, sadly. “ And this very uncertainty, 
this awful horror of one day discovering myse 
to be the offspring of evil parents, weighs upon 
my spirits, and darkens ail my life!” 

“You poor gitl! But I will not believe 
such dreaAful ings. I ay to draw my own 
conclusions. Why, i Gresham, that 
woman's very secrecy and non-appearance in- 
cling me to believe that, for some purpose of her 
ewn, she wrested you from your parents and 
most successfully hid you from them.” 

“You are saying this out of kindness and 


oe - me,” + aa 
“On m onour, no! lore extraordinary 
things then this have happened éven within my 
very limited experience ; and, to use a hack- 
neyed phrase, ‘truth is stranger than fiction.’ 
And now, bow shall I thank you for your con- 
fidence?“ 

” All thanks are due to you,” she atiewered, 
with lowered, lids. 

“Tf you mean that—really mean it—you will 
grant me one little favour. I will be moderate 
3a my demand.” . 

“ What is it, Mr. Verral?” 

“That you will let me see you sometimes— 
not too often, but——” 

“Oh, I cannot, I cannot! If Mrs Verral 
discovered our meeting she would instantly 
dismiss me.” 

“She need not know ; I will be very careful: 
And it is hard indeed if friends may neyer 
exchange greetings! “You will consent—gou 
must!” 

“Do not tempt me,” she , “go not 
teach me to deceive your mother!” and she 
knew if he urged her further she should 
yield to his desire. He was already so dear to 
her—and she was all alone! 

“T shal! quote Byron to you soon,” he said, 
gaining possession of her hands. “Why should 
your heart 

“*Tt's flintiness prove 
On none, till it proved it to me?’” 

“But—bat,” she faltered, “I thonght—I 

Rave heard that gentlemen only despise girls 





who meet and walk clandestinely with: them!” 
“You have been listening to a great deal of 
” severely. “It is not as though we 

do not know each other's antecedents, and 
when my mother learns all your goodnese, all 
od og heya be pleased to sanction our 


“Oh, no! never that. Already she regards 
me with suspicion and dislike.” 

“No, no; and even if that were so she is 
not the controller of actions. Why will 
you be so obdurate! least promise if by 
chance we meet you will nob run away, or 
avoid me as if I had the Loa 

“T will promixe go much,” with a half-sad 
smile, and with this concession he feigned con- 
=e a a inwardly he resolved to make those 


uent. 
“You have made me debtor for life,” 
he said, and yn on ag iss some colour into 


those ~ oe but. would not frighten 
Mary violent wooing. 

Just for to-day he strict watch and 
ward over himself, and he left her, con- 
tented himself with pressing his lips to one 
stall hand. 

“She is peerless,” he 
slowly and reluctantly downstairs 
her! love her! love her} with all my soul. 
To think that I should be so easily bowled 
over—I who have flirted with a dozen or more 
pretty girls, and never felt the least little bit 
ofa -throb for one! »There’ll be a deuce 
of a row when the mater knows I mean ‘to 
marry her; but she is so fond of me she can’t 
hold out long against us, Poor, lonely: tittle 
darling! “I wonder who she really is? But IT 
don’t care w fig w she is a king’s or a 
scavenger's daughter, so long as remains 
her own sweet self.” 

The morning of the twenty-fourth was bright 
and still frosty; so at. breakfast Arthur an- 
nounced his intention of running over to Hal- 
lingford, the nearest town. 

“ om dear’ Arthur,” remonstrated Mrs. 
Verral, “do you think you are wise?” 

“Pon soul, mother, I don’t know,” 

, “but if you mean will the journey 
hurt me, I say, most emphatically, ‘no!’ And 
I want to get some things for the youngsters. 
Pray lock on me in the light of a benevolent 
Santa Claus, Miss Dornton.” 

“You are not venerable enough for the 
character. But could you not commission Mrv. 
Verral and I to make your purchases?” 

“No; that would not do at all. I must go 
myself.” 

“T will go with you, Arthur,” Roland said ; 
and Arthur, who really wi , for reasons of 
his own, to go alone, was compelled to accept 
the Fy with the best he could. 


they took traia to ingford, and surely | like Mary 


no young man ever hung so perplexedly about 
the shops as did ur. 


He had purchased ae toys for half-a- 
dozen children, and still not seem content, 
and when Ronald paused before a bookseller’s, 
gp 1 ymca Ne ea ig 8 
fe ere ; is -—- suppose 
von See ewe eee Sore nae ee we 
wa want to get something for mother,” 
hs waiting for no ~ootanarn Slog A hurried 
across to the jeweller’s. 

He wanted something for Mary, and, much 
as he regretted it, he knew that something must 
not be sufficiently expensive to attract attention 
to vy wearer. ite tor “ 

“T want some i a young 
it must be good, but not showy. What 
you recommend ?”’ rs ' 

“You might have @ locket, sir—or, stay, if 
you want something unique, cress 
would suit you. The style is so uncommon, 
the work so delicately lovely!” and he pre- 
duced a small gold cross for Arthur’s.inspec- 


tion. 


He had not praised it too highly, for running | 
minute i 


up the centre was a spray of passion - 
flowers, wrought so perfectly that one could 
but wonder at the skill and ingenuity of the 
artist. 


as he went | 
» “and I love 


Indy; } 
= 





Arthur did not hesitate a moment. — 
“Thaok you,” he said ; “I will decide upon 


mala ect oo aa 


charms for Lily. 
turned out of the 


“I say, old man,” as they 
shop taser, “what have 


“* Qld Moore's. Almanac,’ ‘ Watts’. Hymns,’ 
and ‘Paul and Virginia.’” 

Arthur burst out laughing. 

“What nice, sui its for this festive 
season! But, of course, old boy, you have a 
right to be secret, if choose, and my 
curiosity is punished.’ 

He was j 


answered 

his mad sallies, and seemed much ied. 
All that evening, too, be wee the gayest of 
that gay party, end hie heart beat fast as he 


y will she say? How will she look 
when she knows I have thought of her—my 
darling ! my darling |” 

Christmas morning came at last—the old, 
proverbial Christmas, with ice and snow; and 
in honour of the day the children were allowed 
to take breakfast with Mrs. Verral, so that 
Mary ate hers alone. 

Beside her plate, to her intense surprise, 
were two packets, the one small, the other of 
much larger dimensions; but as her eyes fell 
upon the smaller of the two a great wave of 
light and colour flooded her face. 

She knew the handwriting; aad, oh! what 
rapture it was to feel that even on such an 
occasion as this, when so much occupied with 
pleasure and his guests, he had not forgotten 


Tr. 
whee e-se ngs ang the golden 
’ rayers rose 
from thas ioslosent beatin 
And how could sbe tell that before. another 
Christmas she would curse this bour, and 
loathe the donor of the gift? 
Then, how kind it was of Mr. Tem 30 
ie two 


ing hands. The frontispiece was a 
icture of the “blessed Damosel,” and 
‘bought it Roland thought the face was 
3. 


Til. 
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Arthur ould hear the eweet, clear voice join- PB cos laughed a pleasant, musical laugh, good “Let me look at you, Mary.. You little 


once he met the gaze of those lumin- 
He wore his gift, although he 
cong Uh glisal of ech woah ate tome He 
felt she would know instinctively who was the 
sender, and wondered how she looked, and 
when it was delivered into her hands. He’ 
was almost as sorry as she was when the ser- 
vice ended, and the ladies out bore 
him with them to the waiting 

Mrs, Verral paused in porch, and bid- 


“ You would not » your 


ermess on 

an heacags. J with your guests? uestioned 
Arthry’s vis-a-vis, a lad of wd et age. 

“Why not, Miss k? Is not the 


governess usually a lady too?” 
Miss he arg shrugged her thin shoulders 


coptemptuously. 

“I wonder if would be quite #0 
chivalrous if Miss Gresham were old and ugly. 
I really think, Mr. Arthur, I must warn Mrs. 
Verral of the creat interest you have in her.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Lily, so earnestly and 


anxiously that Arthur’s heart to her. 


girl.” 

“Of course L was joking,” said the other, 
who, being perfectly indifferent to Mary, let 
her severely alone. “You are easly 


alarmed. 

Meanwhile our heroine had started brisk] 
for the Manor; but soon her pace slackened, 
and losing herself in her dream of happiness 
she progressed slowly indeed. 

She uttered a litt cry when a voice 
close by said, “Miss Gresham,” and lifti 
her eyes she saw Ronald Tempest. He 
not ascompanied the others to church on some 


he had intended to waylay Mary, if only to 
wish the cclatioalatiae of the season. 

“T'could not bear to think of you s i 
all to-day alone, eating out your heart 
vain and cruel longings,” he said, gently; “so 
I to meet you. You are not angry!” 

“Oh no! how could I be, when you are go 
kind to’ me?” 

“What has or med? You do not Took 
pearly so sad as feared you would, and yet 
your: “must be intensified to-day !”- 

“Tam hardly conscious that T am lonely,” 
gently. “Iam so happy; and, Mr. Tempest, 
t want to thank you your kind remem- 
brance of me—your generous and beautiful 
gift. I was so far from hoping or expecting 
oy 

“Then it did pleasa you to know T thought 





hear. 

“Oh, don’t worry about such trifles. It is 
not often I play ‘Santa Olaus.’ I leave ail 
those little graceful scts to Arthur; they sit 

. And pray how do you pro 
pose spending the remainder of the day? 
unless I am wanted down- 
and, Mr. Tempest, your kindness 
makes me bold to ask a favour of you. Ii I 


i 
iy 





am called down I want you not to appear to 
wee me. I am grateful--oh, most grateful—to | 
you for your courtesy; but indeed it, only 


harder for me. 


yuakes life hero 
“T can’t stay in the room and behave like a 


impetuously. “J should 


id, 
deserve to be kicked if I did!” 


E 
| 


remoniously, 

“Tf you come down that will be the signal 
for me-to leave the room. I shall feel like 
a cur sneaking away in that fashion! But I 
cannot remain and witness the chameful treat- 
ment you bear #0 meekly and uncomplainingly. 
I wish I had a mother! She should rescue you 
from this drudgery and harsh treatment !" 

i ts, Verral’s prejudice 


F 
i 
ix 


looked at her with pleased eyes. 
“T beli to-day !” he said, 
with conviction. “ And I shall have less com- 
ion in leaving you when we reach 


“You must leave me now, if you please. 
We are within sight of the Manor.” 
_ “But I hate te do it!” he answered, fiush- 
ing uneasily. “It pm gene cowardly, clan- 
destine e! Ib & as h we 
are eaboaied to be seen together.” ae 
“Tam not ashamed but afraid to be seen 
with , Mr. Tempest. It is for my own 
sake 1 now ask you to zay good-bye.” 


however reluctantly, I will obey. | 


go with you!” 

He pressed her hand gently, and the next 
moment ehe found herself gate. 

All the long afternoon she spent in alter- 
nately reading and dreaming. 

Now and again faint sounds of merriment 
came borne to her where she sat; but she was 
nob envious of the mirth and jollity, being so 
absorbed in the contemplation of her own 


Good-bye, Miss Gresham. All happy thoughts 


piness. 

A neat maid brought her a dainty tea, and 
looking with that pity the season begets upon 
the young governess, said,—— 

“It’s hard for you, miss, I musi say. Down 
in the servants’ hall we're having as good 
tames as the folks upstairs; and I do say the 
mistress ought to you to join “em.” 

“T am happier by myself, Jame.” 

“Well, that’s queer taste!” 

Bat as she weut downstairs she thought,— 

“I believe, - for all her quiet ways, Miss 
Gresham’s got a beau. I quite forgot them 
two she got this morning. Depend on 
it, she’s happy enough thinking over them.” 

The shadows. filled the room, but Mary did 


not light the 
i was t to watch the glowing 
embers, to see pictures there—pictures of 
o Mary future, of « young and loyal lover, of 
no longer’ lonely and neglected. 
Oh, yes; she was quite content. 
In oe -room. ~ ladies were lan- 
ai i i @ games, pending 
Sot al of rye eins meg) heer W 
ing advantage @ time, stole out of the 
Coat ray where Mary was sitting. 
“Flush!” he said, warningly, as he entered, 
“J have only a few minutes to spare; but I 


could not let the day go by without sceing 
u alone. 
She had ri 
now he 
which she 
Retainin 
man s2id— 


” 


3 


trembling and confused; and 
ced with outstretched hand, into 
id her little slender fingers. 

possession of them, the young 


ar 


1” M began, when he | 
aa, | I wili do anything you ask! 


witch! what have you done to yourself? You 
are lovelier than ever—no, do not turn avay! 
After a fast a man hungers, and-it seems ages 
since we stood together here! Mary, why don't 
you wear my gift?” 

At that she flushed more rosily than pefore. 

“It is too costly for me, Mr. Verral.” 

“No, no. And don’t you know how glad I 
should be to’ learn it had found favour in ycur 
sigbt—that when you looked at it you would 
remember the giver, whose whole heart went 
with the gift?” And now he had thrown his 
arm about her, and was holding her fast whilst 
he kissed the sweet lips once. 

“Mr. Verral! What have you done? Oh! 


| let me go!” 





“ Call me \Arthur—tell me yon love nie, ard 
You do love me, 
darling—is it not so?” 

Unschooled in any wiles, untutored to hide 
her passion, full of adoring gratitude to this 
man, who had come to feed her hungry heart, 
she turned to him with a pathetic gesture. 

“Arthur, I love you! I love you!” and 
shivered with tho force of this new emotion. 

He kissed her again and again; he called 
her by every fond, endearing name in the 
lover's vocabulary. And when farther stay was 
dangerous, ho tore himself reluctantly away, 
and went downstairs with a very thoughtful 
face, 

He had not meant to be so precipitate, but 
Mary’s beauty had been all too great for his 
self-control, and now he found himself pledged 
to her by every vow and evory instinct of 
honour. 

“There will be a row when all is known,” 
he thought. “But I'll be true to her in spite 
of all opposition. 1 could not bear my life 
now without her.” 

He was so quiet all that night that Ronald 
rallied him upon his gravity, and Lily watched 
him with anxious eyes. 

He was thinking how to break the news of 
his engagement to Mrs. Verral, and how soon 
it would be necessary to do so; but he could 
arrive @t no definite decision, and retired at 
last in a perplexed and uneasy frame of 1nind 
only te fall ‘into a troubled sleep. 

ut he woke in the morning blithe as a lark, 
and having contrived to sip a note umler the 
schoclroom door, went down to breakfast with 
the air of a man who has cone his duty. 

The note was short and eaehewm i una‘l- 
dressed. 

“Go to Hallingford by tho twelve train. 
Will join you there.” 

And as Mary read it ber face grew troubled, 
and a vague sense of shame possessed her. 

Much as she loved him, fully as she trusted 
him, her heart recoiled from concealment and 
deceit, even for his sake. 

And in some way it seemed to her she would 
be degraded in her own eyes and his if she ecn- 
sented to stolen meetings and clandestine inter- 
views. 

But she was slave to his will, and ehe told 
herself that perhaps Arthur wished to consult 
her upon the ways and means for winning Mrs. 
Verral to their side. 

Her time was at her own disposal—at least, 
for this one day, and long before twelve o'clock 
came she had determined to go to Hallingford. 

She dressed herself with the utmost care, and 
remembering Arthur’s wish, fastened his gift 
to a narrow band of velvet, and wore it about 
her throat. 

There were very few passengers to the sleepy 
town, and on her arrival the platform was all 
but deserted. j 

Arthur was waiting for her, his fair, hand- 
some face bright with happiness and lave. It 
was easy to see Ais conscience was at rest. 

“How good of you to come, darimg!” he 
said. “1 was half afraid at the last you would 
fail me. Now ,te reward you, I am going to 
make this day the happiest you have known. 

“Where are we going?” she asked, as he 
hurried her towards a cab, 

“To a dear, old-fashioned ino just outside 
the town, where I have ordered luncheon for 
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_tyo, You see, sweetheart, I have so much to | my life I have lived; ‘before I but existed, | 
Good-night, good-night4 dear heart! Heaven | 
bless you for your love and goodness te me!” 


say to you, and we oould not hope for an wn- 
inderrupted interview at home!” j 

“No,” she said, flushing deeply ; “and this 
air of mystery and deceit is painful to we. 
Arthur, when will you tell Mrs. Verral?” 

He looked vexed a moment, then his face 
cleared up again es he answered, gently 

“Very soon, my darling, but et present it 
ts not politic. Catt you truss me fully, 

9” 


“You know that I can! But, oh! if she 
shoul discover our secret, and how we have 
deceived her, she will never forgive us.” 

He thought if very probable she never would 
under any circumstances ; but he did mot sxy 
eo. He only put his arm about the siender 
waist ond spoke persuasively. 

“Sweetheart, I feel I am asking a great deal 
of you, but IT bave such faith in your love for 
me that I am not afraid you will disappomt 
me. Just now it would be madness to divulge 
enything, She is so set upon my imarriage 
with Lily Dornton; and beside ‘that, to tell 
the truth, she has some claim to my cousidera- 
tion. It was only last mouth she settled all 
claims against me at Cambri I had been 
more extravagant than I ought; but now— 
having you te think of, I shall he careful. 
{ mean 00 work like the proverbial black when 
I go up again, end then, when she is most 
pleased at my application and success, I shall 
fell her the whole story.” . 

“But,” said Mary, m dismay, “that will be 
three Jong months. How shall I bear to meet 
her daily, knowing how I am deceiving her?” 

“Ohl!” airily; “you will get used to that 
sort of things and it is a very innocent decep- 
tion. Darling, it is for my sake!” 

He could not have used a better plea, 

“Tt is against my conscience,” she said, 
almost with-a sob, “but T cannot act in eppo- 
sition to your will. Oh, Arthur, how I wish 
for your sake I were wealthy and well-born!” 

“Of course that would smooth matters,” 
he answered, cheerfully ; “ but I, for one, don’t 
intend looking on the dark side of things. Here 
ia our inn, Mary, and now for the rest of the 
day let mé see your dear face as I saw it last 
night, transfigured with love and happiness.” 

And although for the avoment her heart was 
heavy, she smiled up into the handsome face 
amd sunny eyes. 

The comfortable landlady met, them in the 
perch of the picturesque inn, beautiful even in 
its winter garb; end led the way to a cosy 
room, where quife an epicurean repast was 
served. 

Ob; that happy, happy time! In the day 
when she should become a wauderer and an 
outcast, the thought of it would make her sick 
ami blind. But no foreboding of woe was on 
her then. Under the influence of Arthur's 
tove,.and Arthur’s smiles, she forgot all but 
ber owz. great blessings; and was so bright, 
so winsome, that the young fellow was more 
than ever infatuated with her. 

What dreams they dreamed! What plans 
ther planned, never alas! to be carried out! 
What pathetic faith she had iv him, and how 
strong he then believed bis love! Alas for the 
maid 
“ Ff you live you must love, if you love despair,” 
only as yet Mary would not believe this, even 
if one came from the dead to warn her. 

The hours flew all too fast. It was time te 

return home long before they were weary of 
each other, or aware how quickly the moments 
flew. All their plans for future meetings were 
now complete, and when they reached the little 
home station thers wis nothing further to say 
than good-bye. Only Arthur insisted npon 
walking a little way with Mary; ¢hen pausing 
ii a secluded part of the road he took lier in 
lis arms, and kissed her passionately again and 
again. 
“Oh, my darling, how hard it ds to part?” 
And her own heart echoed his words. ‘“ Have 
you been happy to-day? Have you had any- 
thing left fo desire?” 

“Happy! Oh, Arthur, for the first time in 





Then he let her go, her last worda_rin 

in his ears, her last smile lingering with hi 
et. 

r Mary was fortunate h to enter the 
house unobserved, and, berrying to her room, 
sat down upon her bed gr herself up 
wholly to her-dream of love. But to Arthur's 
annoyance, when he reached his own apart- 
ment, he found Ronald there, looking very 


fierce and moody. 

“ Arthur,” he said, sig oa “T am not 
given to beating about the , 86 I may as 
well tell you I know whe wae your companion 
at Hallingford. I saw you both on the plat- 
form just now, and teeck a nearer cut home, 
because I did not wish even to scem to intrude. 


But I ask you, are you playing a, manly part 


towards that poor girlf 

*T’'ll knock the fellow over whe denies it,” 
savagely. “Look here, Ronald, I won't suffer 
any interference from yeu ; lef my affairs alone, 
or we shall quarrel. What ix it to you if Miss 
Gresham was my conypanien?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“This, that I will not stand by and see an 
orphaned, friendless girl made the sport for 
your idle moments. As for making her the 
subject of a vulgar brawl, [ would scorn to 


do it. 

“Listen a moment,”, Arthur said, more 
temperately ; “my heart ached to think of ber 
loneliness; and her sad little face haunted me. 
I thought I would give her an unexpected 
pleasure. ne reasonable soul could 
object to that?” < 

“Not even your mother, or Miss Dornton?”’ 

“The former has no. right of control over 
me; the a0 does net yet ee me as her 
own particular property. I say again, I 
shall act as I please with regerd to Miss 
Gresham.” 

“And I say you shall nof," in a white heat. 
“Tl stand between you; you shal] not break 
her heart amd spoil her life.” 

“TI don’t intend to,” coolly. 
marry her if she will have me.” 

“ What 1” 

“Oh, you're not ebliged te believe me nnless 
you choose ; but I am in earnest, I can assure 


“Does Mrs. Verrel know this?” in a hard 
voice. 
“Not at present. You don’t suppose T am 


going to speak before 1 am sure of winning 


“TI mean to 


“te you love her honourably I have no more 
to say; if you fail her, you may know what 
to expect,” and the honest face looked quite 


aged and worn in the uncertain light. “TI 
could have wished her to choose one less un- 
stable and variable than yourself; but you 
fiaye a way that wins upom women.” 

“Upon my soul. I believe you love Miss 
Gresham yourself 1” 

“J do,” coolly, “and until she decides he- 
tween us I warn you I shall try to win her for 
myself,” Y 
» “Does Miss Gresham know of your pre- 
tensions?” hauglitily. 

“No; Iam not sch a fool as to injure-my 
cause by any prematare declaration,”: and he 
walked out of the room, leaving Arthur with a 
smile on his face. ‘ 

He could afford to be complecent, having 
won the a his cousin so coveted; and if 
anvthing been wanting té give completion 
to his love, to lend zest to his’ wooing, ib was 
just the knowledge that he had a rival—and 
Ronald, with his unencumbered estate and fine 
income was a. formidable one. 

He was very careful in his conduct with re- 
gard to Mary. Astute and as . 
Verral was, she never dreamed of those secret 
meetings, the vows exchange?, the love which 
grew with each day, And’ if Mizxs Gresham 
was more than ever anxious to please, more 





“ What is it you wish?” he asked, his face 
clouding suddenly. Ro 

“That when you leave here Lily shall be 

affianced wife.” 

“What! Do you mean I am to pop the ques- 
tion to-day?” : 

“If you choose to’ pat it so inelegantly, yes. 
Where is the use of delay?” 

“Oh, hang it, mother, I can’t! Let things 
stand over until I come home again!” 

one > will not cute June. a we ap- 
parently forget you our Vaca. 
tion abroad, It is not Likely a girl of spirit 
will wait for such a laggard m love as you.” 

He smiled significantly. 

“Look here; mother, I don’t want to vex 
you; ogy on your part, must not harass 
me inte thing. promise ‘you Pil say 
something pretty to little Lil, that will keep 
her contented until June.” 

He looked so handsome, standing there with 
his head well thrown back, a half-i half- 
mocking smile upon his lips, that, with a sigh, 
Mrs. Verral said :— 

“T suppose I must be content ; but I confess 
I am disappointed. I really do not see why 
you should so strongly object to an engage- 
ment. You are twenty-three now !” 

“That is a shocking age,” he answered, 
laughing. “I ought to feel like a Methuselah, 
whereas 1 don't believe I've sown. half my 
wild oata yet, But you may rest satisfied, 
mother, that I will do my hest to please yeu,” 
and he then went away to keep his tryst with 


“Darling!” he said, . catching her. close, 
“how pale you are! And you have been 
isto I declare you look as woe-begone as 
though you were losing your whole world!” 

“ And am I net? Are you not my world!” 
she asked, tremulously, and clung to him in a 
passion of sarrow. 

Her (m2 faith, her adoring love, were as 
incense to his vanity. Al! no one would ever 
love him so well as did this grey-eyed girl, to 
whom one day he would Pena & traitor and o 
rogue; and yet whom, ugh all his weak. 
ness, bis sin against her, his public renuncia- 
tion of her, he would still love. 

“JT have not much time to spare, sweet 
heart, so you must pay the greatest attention 
to my last instructions. You must not flirt 
with Ronald.. He loves you. . Did not you 
know!” as the girl gave a startled exclama- 
tion, “JT am a } fellow, and I wilh not 
share your love, your favours; with anothert” 

“ Arthur, am I not wholly yours?” 

“TI bope.so--I know so. But you are young. 
he iaa't badicoking. Well, having ‘dishosed 
e fan’t -looking. ell, ing dispose 
of that subject I will just samp about 
our letters. Wo will write twice a week, you 
on Saturdays and. Wednesdays, I on Sundays 
and Thursdays ; and you will remomber always 

to call at the post-office for yours.” , 

“ Yes, 1 will-vemember. Bat,:oh; Arthur, 
how. happy I should be if there -were: no: eel! 
for deca!” 

“ Now, little woman, that is a ‘tabooed sub; 
joob, and you must not sadden- our last, minutes 
with such thoughts. Sec, the time for parting 
has already come. Oh! my love, my jove, hew 
shall I bear to let you go?” 

How white was the upturned, quivering-face! 
What a passion of pain and love lookell-forth 
from the deep, dark eyes! Liven he, thatrcare 
less, selfish young fellow; was sheken with thié 
hour's agony ; and just now he thought 
more of her than of himself. ; ite 

“You will be so’ lonely, poor heart!” he 
said, smoothing the’ béautiful hair with-tendet 
hands. “I shall-have many friends to console 
me for my loss-—-no, not console, but help me 
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to howe it and make the time of separation 
~ ot pe taeda little sweetheart, 
w on so) teat 
“Ob, don’t!” she moaned; “I connot bear 
it! Arthur, Arthur, I wish you weve less dear 
to me. Te would kill ane aby 63 lose goal” 

_ is wegen Neyged of that. I can have 
no thought for women, having known. 

“But—but sometimes death steps between’ 
those who love each other as we do.” 


“You shall not talk in such a way. You |) 


will send me on my 


uriey with all sorts of 
forebodings. “Come, y 


ling, be brave! Jt is 


together i 

“You'will tell Aer then?” 

“ Yes, yes, sweetheart. Now, kiss me 
good-bye—onee more!” ‘ 

Then came'the sound of loving, whispered 
words, of stifled sighs,of crore) shudder- 
yng’ breaths; ‘Then the of hostily-retreat- 
ing steps, and a woman’s voice that ’ wailed 
ene ee sar panne rn Sse oy se him ‘no 

nger Mary on ees, pra: - 
sion ; “Oh, dear Heaven “belo bie sect 
to me!” not knowing then w 
she prayed for. 

To ‘Lily, Arthur said, pensively, that the 
por y od a » aatitkte Bg meme ome circle, 
even of Cam ¢ life, was 
bitter to Him, He asked-her to pm ad hima 
kindly when he wus gone, and concluded with 
the words— 

“When I return in June I hope to find you 
here ;"I shall then have something to say to 


a sorry boon 


would 

she learned of bis engagement... Oh! what a 

pry anes he was weaving, only in the end 

to be caught and ‘crushed in it. Poor, weak, 

vacillating Arthur ! 
After’ ure the weeks and. months 

pase ere tak Mary bad dared to 


Cine Shh be’ wenn chien to occupy her time, 
and there were Arthur's letters to cheer her, 
so that the hours ‘did not hang heavily upen 


eT Si 
She miased Ronald's. cheerful presence, but 
—_ Ky boone he ve 1 hy Mion, eau 
6 ‘openly sought wooin: in 

in-and honest fashion, which touched her 


* Why de you: owd 2” he. asked 
me away?” < 
Sof Arthurt? 


would have made you, >". and she won- 
derediat the deep in his eyes. 
“Tam going away to-morrow,” -he said, the 


He went straight to-his, aunt. Be chi tay 
“Aunt, Lam deaving you to-morrow ; I have 
already stayed an unconscionable time.” 

“You are always very welcome, Ronald ; but 





inca a qmpbatically refused to become 


my? L sim! pin OY 
SA: sensible decision, too, my, dear | 
i ¥ on. ‘bare, best made rey 

lik pel corer xt i; could love a a te 
words. “Pethape I was. Well, Aunt, 1 want 


'[ ask, because the girl bas proved herse.{ modest 


only for six months, and then we ‘will be} 


in and -you, TI shall never feel safe, 
a have determined to get a special license, 


&| Bat, Mary, darling 


20 a HE ae 








iat for, ay sake, ta pe be good Friend to her. 
‘ is 80 young and y to all alone in 
the world” 
"1 do not think I have ever treated Miss 
‘Gresham harshly, hut i will promise what you 


and unassuming,” and she really meant to keep 
her word. 

As for Ronald, when the had left the house 
behind, he broke intb e fit of laughter, despite 
his heavy disappointment and gnef. 

“Oh! if she only knew the reason for 
Mary’s conduct, what ructions there would 
be!” he, said, aloud; and then grew gruve, 
remembering al¥ the weakness and woral 
cowardice of his cousin. 

June camé at lact—June with its wealth of 
‘noses, its countless sweet ecents and suunds, 
aod Mary's heart was light as a feather. 
wand hittle while all would be well. Arthur 

-be with er, and of late Mra. Verral had 
been so considerate that Mary hoped she would | 
be easily reconciled to her engagement. 

Then there cariie-@ better from Arthur, which 
made her tremble and cold, and yet which 
thrilled her through with a sudden sense of his 
great’ love. 

“My queen,” he wrote, “if you think, that 
after such long absence, I shail be content to 
meet ‘you only in the bosom of my family, ‘you 
little’ know. what manner of man you have 
chosen. 

“2 am not -expected at home until the 
eighteenth, but I really leave here on the ninth, 
and am going’ downto Poridown, a little sca- 
coast plece in the west, where you must. join 
me on tne twelfth. 

“Yes, Mary, ¥ mean this in sober earnest. 
T know that until we are’man and wife my 
mother will never receive you as her daughter ; 
but, when once the deed is done, she will be 
powerless’ to hetp henself. 

“And Ivam horribly afraid that while I 
wait‘and wait, trying to screw my courage up 
to the sticking point; «ome other fellew will 


and as soon as you ean get down here. we will 
be matried.. ©. ¢ 
“Oh, yes, I know the theusand and one ob- 
jections you will raise, the frightened look in 
your dear eyes, aud: how your poor little heart 
will throb—not. altogether with pain I hope. 
Mary! I know say own: 
special. weakness, as you can never know it; 
my own frailty of , and horror of all un- 
easant things; and) if you would saye me 
from myself, if you woukl Jjieve me im any- 
thing worthy, inaaything (good, you must 
come ‘to me now. 
*Toask; it, for my: own sake—mine only, | 
Write-me only one word, but let it be ‘yes.’ 1 | 
.will. forward all necessary funds, and you can 


easily get a holiday. 
“ You sony too truth as Lat ed destina- | 
tion, but must not cay one word of: me until | 


Pbid‘yon. Obt my little sweetheart, can you | 
have the heart to refuse? Think of six long | 
days spent ,” } 
And then followed @ great deal more in the | 
same strain. < 
Long did the girl battle with herself; but is | 
it any, w that in the end love. conquered? | 
And with many misgivings she wrote, consent- 
“ig to his prayer. ri 
«Then she went to Mrs, Verral, and begged 
pace inne Bay The lady was in a most 
i i moo } 


“ Certainly, Mies Gresham, you may | 





‘| ¥You,have worked wall, aod have had no | 
iday since you came... Where do you intend 
omg)”. | 


bai To: Portdown, mastam.” 

“You: have friends there, I presume?” 

“1 havea friend there,” and the pale face 
flushed so hotly it-was well Mrs, Verral was 
inten intricate lace. work. 

“I hope you ciate an agreeable week,” 


that 
ow 








Pere OE pecan os givens 
OW Y ] intervening 
daya p Maoh evga git y She. was in a fever 
‘of apprehension, lest, at the,Jast all would be 


discovered—lest some chance look .or woul 
would reveal the truth to Mrs. Verral, and 
bring calamity ‘to Arthur and herself. ‘ 

But’at last the morning of the twelfth came, 
and before ten o'clock Mary was very far on 
her journcy, speeding towards lover aud ha 
ness. 

She was in a terribly excited state—her eyes 
burned, and her head throbbed and ache ; 
her heart beat so madly that she thought ber 
fellow passengers must hear, and yuess on what 
errand she was bent. 

And it was exquisite relief to her when tix 
steamed into the little station, and she caught 
sight of Arthur, radiant and triumphant. 

He burried to meet her, 

“ My darling! my darling!’ he whispered 
as he took\ her little hand in his. “1 wes 
afraid that at the last’ you would fai! met” 

Oh! better for her, far, far beter had she 
indeed done so! 

“I. bad promised you,” ehe said, simply. 
“And now, Arthur, where are you taking 
met” 

“To church, of course! Your luggage can 
be sent up to the Royal. Come, sweetheart, 
that will soon be wife. Oh! Mary, Mary ! how 
shall I ever thank you~ love you enough?” 

“T have done nothing that calls for than! 
You are giving me everything, and I bring 
you nothing!” i 

‘You bring your own dear self. What mot 
can a main desire!” 

“J am’ the beggar-maid, and you King 
ee at Oh, Arthur! how.I will strive to 
make you happy! Heaven helping me, you 
shall never have cause to ‘regret this sacrifice 
for my poor sake!” 

And with those words she éntere? the cliureh 
with him, arid saw like one in & dream the 
white-robed clergymay awaiting them--kne: 
in the same vague way that Arthur bod token 
her by the: hand, and led her to the alto 

Her heart beat so heavily she was like to 
faint, but when, kiecling together, she hear 
thé solemn injunctions and oxhortations, all 
the tumult and confusion fell from her like « 
garment; and all her soul rose i passionate 
prayer for help to be a perfect wife-irue in 
thought. and feeling to this man © whom she 
now plighted her treth. 

Alas, alas! poor child! How often im thi 
days that followed wouki she look on this hear 
ax the most evil and bitter in all ber ¢rucl life‘ 

But. no shadow was on her happiness as xh« 
went into the sunshine with her handsom 
young bridegroom, who looked su ridiculously 
prond and glial that passers by iw aed to smile 
upon him, guessing all tho truth 

They went ab once to the Royal Hotel, 
where Arthur proudly introduced his bride ro 
the ol nious landlord, and there followed 
six such happy days as are not often given 
mortals to know. 

One morning, as they passed out of the bowel, 
a lady pathsed to look at them, and meeting the 
landlord in the entrance, said :— 

“What oa handsome young couple, Mr. Ci 
lam! Are they brother and sister!” 

“ Oh, no, my lady 1” ansvwored Cujlam, ban 
ing profoundly, “They are bride and bride- 
groom, The genileman is Mr. Arthur Verral, 
and the marriage was quite a romantic ane. 

But the Countess Loria’s interest was 
already exhausted, and languidly thanking M: 
Cullam for his information, she went on to her 
own apartanents, thinking that Mary’s ice 
looked very familiar, and wondering where Fle 
had seen i, 

On the. morning of the eighteenth Mary re- 
turned to the Manor alone, Arthur following 
in the evening. 

To her bitter disappointment he utterly xe 
fused to acknowledge their marriage, because, 
“for a little while, it was politic to keep the 
seeret inviolate!” 


?! 


CHAPTER V. 
Then followed a bitter time for Marya 
time of cruel suspense and fear--s gredaal 
awakening to the weakness of her husband's 
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natuce. She never doubted hie love, for in- 
deed his passion for her was intense and last- 
ing; but slowly, slowly it was borne upon her 
ore aae she must be the guide and 
stor. 


She was so weary of an unequal battle with 
the world that she longed to rest her weakness 
upon another's strength; and lo! she found 


she had leaned upon a reed. “But she loved 


him still, in Rielle. all, with a love pow yee 
something piti maternal in it, an 
bore with at j ini about the un- 


towardness of his fate with a patience that was | 


almost sublime. 

Think of that poor girl's life, then—the least 
respected in the household, toiling bard, 
suffering many an indignity from servants as 
well as mistress, she who should have been 
the loved and honoured wife and daughter ; 
seeing her husband flaunting it with the best, 
hearing his name coupled with that of Miss 
Dornton, knowing that when she sat lonely 
aad sad in the. solitary schoolroom he was 
leaning over Lily’s chair, singing to her piay- 
ing, looking into her er eyes with admira- 
tion in his own. Ob! i was hard, it was 
hard ! 

“ He, mixing with his proper re 

She finds the baseness of her lot ; 
Half jealous of she knows not what, 
And envying all who meet him there.” 

In July Mrs. Verral announced her inten- 
tion of “doing the Rhine” in company with 
so Deviabtinn amd: nomes, ahs Slain hak of 
course Arthur was to accompany them. His 
mother hoped in this trip to bring matters to 
a Climax with Lily and her gon, and it was 
Mary’s anguish to know this. 

“ Arthur,” she said, when they met the night 
before his departure, “bow long is this to go 
on? My-life is a misery to me!” 

“Oh, now Mary, it isn’t like you to com- 
plain. You flowery £ patient, don’t you vee! I 
am altogether yours, and nothing can set aside 
the fact that you are my wife. I thank 
Heaven for that!" 

“But, Arthur, think of the misery of it all! 
Is it not cruel that I, your wife, must steal 
out to meet you as though it were a sin to do 
so ’—that I must be a living lie? a daily cheat? 
Oh, Arthur, Oh, my husband! let us brave the 
worst! It cannot be very hard while we have 
each other.” 

“How stupidly you talk,” he retorted, so 
angrily that sbe shrank back in dismay. “We 
could not live on bread and water; we might 
even think ourselves lucky to get that sump- 
tuous diet. I must take my own time to tell 
the mater, and if you make any premature 
disclosure I warn you it will be worse for us.” 

“T shall not betray you,” she said, so coldly, 
that he was startled, “and I think I- shall 
never press you upon this subject again.” 

Then she turned as if to go, but he held her 
fast. 

“Mary, sweetheart, wife; you shall not 
leave me in anger. My darling, just in this 
one thing you mast let me use my own dis- 
cretion. Surely I know my mother best!” 

“Yes, I grant that; but you when 
your college career was ended this deceit should 
end too. You have not kept your vow. Arthur, 
Arthur!” beginning -to, tremble, “if ever you 
loved ma, if indeed I am dear to you, give me 
my rightful ‘place in the world. I am not afraid 
of poverty. I will work unceasingly for you; 
but-——"" 

“But, my dear girl, you don’t understand 
al] you are promising, all you are urging upon 
me. “It would be death to all my prospects to 
proclaim the truth just now.” 

“It is death to our happiness to hold your 


peace; it is cruel and unmanly to encourage | 


any hope Mise Dornton may have.” 

“Upon my soul, Mary, you are jealous!” he 
aaid, airily. “‘ What a little you are! 
Tf I had not loved yon firet cod bas should T 
have made you my wife? Little woman, you 
are fractious to-night.” 

She made no answer, being far too wounded 


for wpeech to be easy ; only the look she turned 
ul mouth, 


with him many a 
irl! poor little girl! 


uv 
“ Poor li 
, he t “f 


when, as Heaven is 
with all my soul. D 


yo 
been; but I love 
love you! and I will se: 


parted ; he to fill those 
conceivable Lap wey she 
unsatisfactory days in wi 
her heart with fruitlesa 


ul, 
sojourn there might rouse 
ara ; sat 
wretched young wife ne ee 
the previous 
she thought herself blessed beyond her 
deserts. 


tions, and Mary’s.services were in great re 
quisition, Mrs. Verral herself being a very 
indifferent co’ t. 
“Here is one I wish 
delay,” she said, 
umed note, “You will 


friend. But if you read it 
btn Mar ap rae ond 
ry 
Dear 


con to forty years, 
although I think she is nearer If you 
could accommodate her without i 
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humiliation. And breaking in 
anguished prayers and hitter pains came 
0 Se rete Henne ne prema Oe, 
dra’ -Toom. was no lady present 
who felt herself equal _te accompanying the 
samgers, Lily Dornton absent. So the 
ape thins 9. ugly al meal 
went downstairs. end woman in that 
room noticed her, and was the Countess 
Loria, As Mary entered her fece flushed, her 
black eyes gleamed with sudden recollection, 
but she was too much a woman of the world 
mat 

waited until a young lady who was 
warbling an Italian bravura in a most excru- 
ciating style finished before she turned 
to her hostess pnd begged her to walk 
in the conservatories with her, _plead- 
ing as her excuse thet the room. was 


tion of her governess, Miss Samborne, who had 
told her thet everything connected with her 
birth was a profound mystery.” 

vine Countess’s dark eyes flashed trium- 

“Then, for aught madam knew, she was a 
foundling, a waif. Ah! surely madam did not 
exercise her usual discretion when she engaged 
Miss Gresham as to her little inno- 
cent children. was ‘bred in the bone 
would come out in the flesh,’ and doubtless 
Miss Gresham was not so good as ehe ought 


to be. : 

“ What did the Countess mean?” questioned 
Mrs. Verral, in an alarmed way. “ young 
lady im question had always given her satis- 


with you. for your own sake you should 
knew the truth re was Miss Gresham 
from June the twelfth until the eighteenth?” 
an Shoo tuaeu anther hove 
Bla goog og og og 
an stayin 
Miss Gresham was there too in the che- 

racter of bride, your son passing as bride- 
groom.” 

“What?” cried Mrs. Verral, forgetful of alll 
forms of etiquette. “My dear Countess, 


v girl. ' 
“T am sure I am not mistaken. In 
fact, I was so much struck with the appear- 
ence of the people that J questioned the 





“Oh, don't!” pleaded Mrs. Verral, weakly. 
“She is so young, he is my gon, I would 
be. glad ¢o think you are mistaken. But if 
not, why, of course, she must go. Oome back 
with me, and I will sift the matter to the 
bottom.”’ 

a , im front of them all?” questioned 
the Countess, somewhat ielggurel by the 
other's energetic measures. 

“Why not?” retorted Mis. Verral. “If 
what you say is true that girl leaves here to- 
nght. My roof shall not shelter her another 


. So together they went back to the brilliant 
drawing-room, Mary was playing some 
sweet, sad music, conscious all the while that 
Arthur was carrying on a very brisk flirtation 
with a young miss; and, pausing in the centre 
of the room, Mis, Verral said, sternly, “ Miss 
Gresham ! ” 

Something in her tone struck-a chill to the 

r girl's heart. She rose, trembling in every 
imb, and, with one hand resting on the piano, 
turned her pale and frightened face upon her 
employer, conscious-—oh! so cruelly conscious 

—of the wondering faces and pitiless eyes bent 

upon Der. - 

“T want you to tell me where you spent your 
holiday last June?” 

. Like one in @ dream she saw the wonder 
n in those watchful faces. She saw 
ur start and tremble, and knew in that 

moment that the worst had come. 

“T sta at Portdown, Mrs. Verral.” 

Was that her own voice speaking? How 
far away it sounded! What a terrible mist 
was before her eyes? 

“ And may I ask who was your bors seg ” 

She shot one swift, entreating glance at 
arg but he would not rans po eyes. He 

t his own persictently upon ground, 

“Madam, I will tell you another time—not 
here or now.” 

“J request you to tell me the whole truth 
without delay. I have learned from reliable 
sources that you at Portdown as my 
son’s wife! Is that true?” 

“ Mother,” cried Arthur, “ you have no right 
to insult Miss Gresham!” 

“Be quiet, Arthur. I am anxious only to 
know the truth, to vindicate this young person, 
if vindication is possible. Kindly tell me, 
Miss Gresham, if Mr. Verral was your com- 


She glanced once again appealingly towards 
him, but he was cok Then, in a4 despera- 
tion, she said— 

“Tt is ovite true.” 

“hen I must beg of you to leave the house 
at once!” 

“Stay, madam, you do not understand! I 
am not the vile creature you would willingly 
believe me, but the lawful wife of Mr. Arthur 


Vergal!” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Hid a bomb fallen in the midst of that 
select company it. could not have been more 
completely startled. As for Arthur, he stood 
guilty and afraid, knowing well what would 
be the cost of his love. For the moment he 
almost hated Mary. 

“Tf this is true, you are no longer a son of 
mine!” cried Mrs. Verral, fiercely... “ Take 

nameless wife, and go! If it is false, 
it now—to-morrow will be too. late?” 

‘His face was white and drawn, his lips so 
stiff, that, although he moistened them, he 
could frame no word. The terrible temptation 
upon him then held him silent, and scarcely 
ne a of what was pass:ng around him. 
Only knew that Mary crossed the room, 
and he heard her say, in a voice that sounded 


Arthur you will ‘not shame me before 
ple? Tell them I am your lawful, 
e!, Oh! why are you silent! Why 
do you allow me for one moment to rest: under 


this stigma t” 


Rig cnn "said Mrs. Verral, sternly. 
woman's story true?” 





And then—ob! the shame and borror of it~- 
he lifted hie head; and, shaking off the gentle 
hand that heid him, muttered, 

“It is false. I would have spared her if J 
eould.” 

Then rose such a clamour of voices that one 
might well ‘be deafened, voices that spoke 
scornfully of and to that poor child standing 
alone and friendless in the centre of the room, 
wholly incapable of motion, her chin dropped 
on her breast, her eyes wide with horror, and 
her arms hung slackly by her sides—such « 
sad, picture, that one young girl broke into 
passionate sobs of pity. 

Mrs. Verral advanced. 

“Go!” she said. “You shall not remai 
under this roof another hour, you shameless, 
ebandoned woman!” 

Bat Mary did not stir; she did not even 
seem to hear, and the other grasping her by 
the arm shook her violently. 

“What is it?” she gasped, in a hoarse 
whisper. “Oh, yes! I know now; you want 
me to go. I--I am going. Arthur—whure is 
he?” and her eyes wandered vacantly round 
the room until they rested on that guilty, 
shrinking figure. 

Then she laughed—oh, such a terrible leangh 
—that those who heard shuddered, and 
thought, affrightedly, the girl was stricken 
with madness. 

“Arthur--I have called you husband-—I 
have loved you well and truly—and—you— 
have—given me shame—as my reward.” 
(How slowly and painfully her words came.} 
“You are—-sending me—ont into a cruel 
world—bereft of name and honour !—Heaven 
help me! L'see you—now as you are—and not 
for worlds—would I live with you—again, or 
call you husband !” } 

She staggered blindly towards the door, but 
Arthur intercepted her. 

“T have wronged you,” he said in a strange, 
hardly intelligible voice, “but I will not see 
you want. Say good-bye to me, Mary? Oh, 

eaven!” and then he ag into a chair, 
and covering bis face with his hands, broke 
into a hoarse and terrible sob. 

She looked on him a moment, with loathing 
and pity struggling for supremacy in her 
breast, her eyes; then, without a word, turned 
from him, and some one in mercy opened the 


door. 

A little later they beard the hall-door slam, 
and knew that she had gone out into the bitter 
night, homeless, friendless, in all probability 
penniless. 

Arthur started to his feet, his face pallid as 
death, his eyes bloodshot, and rushing out 
called her name softly at first, then louder, 
louder still, but there caine no answer to his 
cries; and slinking back to the house like’ a 
beaten cur, he fell prone upon the steps in a 
swoon, 

This Christmas Eve was as unlike the typi- 
cal Christmas as it was possible to be. The 
wind shricked and howled over the desolate 
fens, driving all before it; bending and break- 
ing the trees so sparsely scattered over the 
district; the rain fell in torrents, swelling 
every tiny ditch and dyke into quite noble 
proportions. 

Tt was a wild and eerie scene, a wild and 
eerie night; and the distant clang of the 
Christmas bells sounded uncanny in the thick, 
unwholesome air. 

There was with one exception, no sign of 
life, and that exception—oh! the shame and 

ity of it!—-was a young and a delicate girl. 
Mad with her misery, poor Mary made her 
way to the distant station. Did no thought of 
that. last walk there come to intensify her 
anguish then? How full of hope she had 
been! How eonfident of Arthur's Jove and 
faith! And now she was thrown upon the 
world, her reputation gone, a wife and no 
wife; for never for a moment did she dream 
of proving her marriage. 

“She loathed from the trodden heart 
That peg J which she had found man’s love 

to oo 


Arriving at the station she counted her little 
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etore of money. She had twelve shillings iv 


all. 

She longed to put as great a distance he- 
tween Childesthorpe and rere as poss‘ble, 
but she dared nots 
on her ticket, an 
upon @ yery 6m 
of Bodkin-sur-Clay. 

Thro ~ the journey’ she séarcely felt 
her anguish. She could scarcely think; brain 
and heart alike were numbed. 

“To-morrow,” she whispered’ to herself ; 
“to-morrow I shall realise all.” 

Arrived at the miserable little station, she 
inquired the way to thé town. 

“It's straight ahead, miss, but it’s a good 
three miles off, and there’s only one house 
along the road. It isn’t a nice walk at night 
for a girl.” 

“T must 


d more than five shillings 
quite at random pitched 
town rejoicing in “the~name 


ress on,” she said, heavily; and 
o1ce more she was out im the wind and rain, 
fighting with the unkind eléments—wet to 
the kin, frightened by her unusual surround- 
ings, but always resolute to place~ miles 
between herself and Arthur. 

On and on; and oh! how weary she was! 
She felt it impossible to teach the town, but 
“perhaps,” she thought, “the people at that 
half-way house world ive her shelter for the 
night.” It was in sight now—a black mass 
against a blacker sky. 

Tossed and buffeted to and fro, breathless 
with her exertions, faint with grief and fasting 
she held on her way, each step growing feebler 
than the lest, whilst a deathlike faintness stole 
over, brain and. bedy alike. 

“IT never shall do it!” she gasped; and a 
great sob rose to her lips. ‘‘ There are no lights 
visible, and if the honse isempty I can go no 
farther. I must lie down and die.” 

The house towards which she’ bent lier steps 
stood all alone on the e of the wood—a 
gaunt, ancient building, which offered no at- 
traction to any passer-by. The windows were 
all shuttered and barred, and a deathly still- 
ness (added to the general gloom), made it 
appear uncariny, yet the poor wanderer re- 
garded it as a haven of reat! 

In oné of the many large rooms, bending 
over a huge fire—the only cheerful thing there 
—-sat a man, looking with sombre, brooding 
eyes into the glowing embers. 

“Pan and Sees and bitterness of spirit, 

ear in and year put,” he muttered. “Oh, 
Wowren when will it allhend ?” 

fhe ftirelight flickered over his face, and 
showed it worn and old beyond his years; for 
despite the whiteving hair and sunken (though 
still bright) eyes bo could not haye been much 
more than forty. 

“Tom weary of it all,” be said, again break- 
ing .the,..beavy . silence,: “w of this 
unrest and desolation, the dreadful memorig: 
of a bitter past,” and he groaned as his head 
senk lower, lower yet, until his chin rested on 
his breast. 

It was then that a faint knock was heard 
at the front door, scarcely discernible amid 
the bowling wind and driving rain. 

He started erect. Visitors were very rare at 
Lone..Croft, and certamly he expected none, 
being so long dead to the world 

“I must haye been mistaken,” be said; but 
even as he spoke he heard that faint tapping 
again, and then an old woman entered. bur- 
riedly, looking very scared and white. 

“Oh,. sir, they've come at last, as I said 
they woukd! You ain't no right to live in such 
a lone house, with none but me to see after 
you. For mercy’s sake, don’t open the door. 
We shall be killed where we stand. Oh, no, 
sir! Oh, no, Mr. Cassilis!” as he caught up 
a lamp, ‘for pity’s sake don’t go for to put 
yourself and me in such danger.” 

“Stand back, Hannah!” he said, sternly, 
and putting her aside strode into the gloomy 
hall; and even whilst he busied himself with 
bolts and bars he heard a sweet voice outaide, 
praying him, for Heaven's soke, to give a 
wretched woman shelter,. Then it died ovt in 
alow wail; and when at last the door was 
opened, he sdw a woman's figure prone upen 


the steps, her arms outstretched, her face 
hidden im the waves of long, dark hair. He 
started back with a ‘hoarse cry, “Oh, Heaven! 
not you,” he said. “Haye you come back to 
torture me after all the@é years?” 

The horror and loathing on his face, the love 
which struggled with the scorn in his eyes, 
made him terrible to see. 

Stooping, he turned, the woman's face 
wards him, ‘and a sigh of relief rose to his 
lips as. the lamp-light flickered» across the 
pule, small features, and proud, sweet’ mouth. 

“ Heaven be thanked!” he said. Then call- 
‘ing to Hannah he lifted the girl to his strong, 
sinewy arms, and prepared to carry her in. 

“Who is she? Are you sure she is alone?” 
questioned the woman. 

“ Stand out of my way, and ‘let me get her 
comfort: settled on couch, Now, some 
brandy ; is wot through!" 

Hannah obeyed in silence, a little awed by 
her master’s manner ; t she noticed that 
although the stranger's clothes were inexpen- 
sive they were neatly ordered, and that she had 
the look of a lady. 

Mr. Cassilis seemed to notice nothing, only 
continued his wae agg Bey with a gentleness 
one could scarcely believe in him, and at last 
ts = pgp oa by seeing’ the neg white 

ids lift, y eyes open upon his face, in 
perplexed and troubled scrutiny. . 

“Drink this,” he said, holding a glass of 
hot brandy-and-water to the dale libs, and he 
would take no denial ; only stood watching her 
with frownimg brow, and critical sombre 
eyes. . Sisiea 

“What is your name?” he asked, as he re- 
lieved her of the ‘ 

“ Mary Verral.’ 

“Where do you come from? What are your 
friends about. to allow you’ to roam over the 
country in this fashion. 

“T have no friends, and I am secking é¢m- 
ployment.” 

He regarded her intently, then said : 

“ You are too fatigued to go further to-night. 
Hannah, take Miss Verral to your room, 
_ Poe: clothes are dried. To-morrow 
8 tell me your story;. to-night you 
better rest.” ” wre 

“Do you mean I may stay here to-night? 
Oh! how I shall thank you! ‘Tell me your 
name, that I may remember it in my prayers,” 
and the beautiful grey eyes were full of grate- 
ful tears; the sweet pale face was flushed and 
agitated. ' 

“T am Philip Cassilis, and I want no 
thanks. Let Hannah bring you some 
supper.” 

“IT could not eat, thank-you.” 

“Very well, then, I insist you shall go to bed 
at once. Good-night.” ‘ 

He stood watching ber whilst. she went up- 
stairs with weary, lagging steps, then, return- 
ing to his desolate fireside, stretched out his 
arms with a hea . kh 

“It is the same ali the world over,” he said. 
“Want, misery, and sin rule us with a high 
hand, Even that ohild hag not escaped mis- 
fortune.” 

Whea Mary woke the next morning (for, 
despite her misery; she had been so weary as 
to fall asleep as soon as her head touched the 
pillows), she heard the distant chiming of the 
town bells, and for a moment wondered where 
she was. Then, ag recollection came to her, 
fraught with bitter anguish and shame, she 
cowered down amongst her pillows, praying 
Heaven im its mercy to take her home. 

But she was not allowed much time for re- 
tlection. 

Presently Hannah entered with a. small 
tray oi good things ; but although Mary drank 
eagerly of the coffee she utterly refused to eat 
anything. 


and 
fad 





“ My throat is so sore,” she said, “and my 
limbs ache as thongh I had been beaten; but 
dacs I shall feel better when I am up and 

Te . 





“Very likely. You've took cold, of course, 
and there ain't no wonder, ueither. I’ve dried 
ani brushed your ‘clothes, and-made em ax 
decent a8 I can, but they’re just about spoiled 
Can you find your way downstairs, ‘cause 
when you are dreseed the master wants to se. 
you.” 

“Oh, yos, thank you!” and wearily, pain 
af the r girl began her toilet. 

Jhen went downstairs she found Mr 
Cassilis waiting her. Bowing formally, he drew 
Aeon towards the fire and © ber sit 


n 

“You look ii],” he suid; in an abtupt but not 
unkindly way. “If you feel the task too hard 
to tell me your story wait until tomorrow.’ 

“Oh! no, no; 1 cannot trespasé’ so. greatly 
upon your kindness.” 

“No creeture was ever turned from my 
doors on Christmas Day,” coldly, “and I ain 
old enough to be your father, You need not 
feat that your stay in my house will be mis- 
construed. They call me here,” with a bitter 
smile, “ ‘Si ; ‘Diogenes,’ ‘Miser,’ and « 
host of other flattering names; bat muck as I 
hate the world, cruelly ag it has treated me, | 
am not yet guite without a heart or bowels of 


ery ey i 

“Ol! I feel that; and I feel, too, that this 
harsh manner (forgive me), is worn asia dis- 
guise, and I will tell you all from beginning 
to end; ” and then she began her’ sad and 
bitter ‘story, Mr. Cassilis listening with dar 
kening face and flashing eyes; and when she 
bad made an end to sorry narrative, he 


said : 

“ Poor child ! poor child! I would not insult 
on by boa sing you to swear your tale is true, 
ut I will s by you and see you righted.” 

But she broke. out— 

“You not send me back to him/ He is 
my husband, ‘but he has forfeited ell claim to 
my love-and duty. I would die rather than go 
back to him.” ; 

“You shall not go back, but you shall. be 
righted. Child, I, too, have suffered; aye, as 
bitterly even, if not more so, than you. You 
shall stay with 4 yom you st recruited 
your strength and found employment; and 
should that villain attempt to molest ‘you I 
swear he shall. cue. it until the day of. his 


She caught his band and kissed it, and as 
she did so the Christmas bells rang out. wildly, 
joyously. A hitter sneer disfigured the ‘man’s 
face, a wild look leapt into his eyes. 


“Listen to them,” he: said, En: “they 
pan a ie eee, Daa 
well, you Fou £0 g fair, Iso 
old and worn—to curse our fate and die.” 

The girl started to her feet, such « host of 
terrible ‘memoriés thronged her brain, such 
mad anguish possessed her heart, remember- 
ing that bygone Christmas only a year ago— 
one little year ago! Oh! Jove hope, joy of 
other where were they now? Withered 
and , even as the flowers of last summer, 
and in the ways she used to welk with Arthur 
she might never be seen ‘again. t 

False to love, false to honour, atid every 
manly instinct, how low, had her idol fallen! 
She could remember him now only with utmost 
loathing and contempt. Her life was over and 
done with. , 


Oh, Heaven ! grant that death would come te 
ease her terrible burden. 

With a low, wild ery she caught at her 
throat, as bay she were suffocating. ; 
“A happy ‘hristmas!” she cried, laughing 
way A. Soars eee as to you all!’ 
and fell prone to ground. Before night she 
was in a raging fever. 





The sequel to this highly-interesting 
and seasonable Novelette will appear 
next week, when will be made in 
Mr. Cassilis’ interest in Verral, and 
the punishment that followed on Arthur's 
betrayal of her. : sna sap 
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Gleanings 


Onze. frown a day when she’s in her "teens 
will wrinkle a girl's forehead like a crone by 
the time she's twenty. « 

Tey to make yourself as aguecable to your 
brother as if he were some other girl’s brother. 
It will pay you to win his boyish confidence. 

Theny are nineteen Parliaments in the 
British Empire—ten in British North America, 
seven in Australasia, and two in South Africa. 

Tar New Zealand Government has decided 
that swimming and life-saving eball be tanght 
in all its schools. The Life Saving Society's 
method having been adopted, 2,000 handbooks 
and charts have sent by order of the 
Government for the use of schoolinasters. 

A New Zealand chemist claims to have dis. 
covered @ process which will enable eggs from 
‘Australasia to be Janded fresh and fit for con. 


sumption in the English market. The chemist 
with his js coming to England shortiy. 


process 
He asserts that, if necessary, he would have no 
difficulty in preserving eggs for a period of 
three years. ‘ 

X-Ravs a8 4 Derecrive.—A striking illus- 


ae of the value of X-rays bes boen supplied 
‘ ce at 
pA of detective work. 


Buenos Ayres in the 

officials, not being a Yabbo soe 
empo 

ed letters, jewellers f that smug- 

gling in registered letters from 

very safe plan. The authorities, having re- 

solved to investigate the evil without violatir 


was a 


the laws, the X-rays were applied to register 
letters, and watches, chains, 
rings, and valuables in astonishing quan- 


. Buch evidence was sufficient for a court 


to open the packages, and more than 
20,000dols. —_ BM yom at ‘was confiscated 
ims we 


Wer ayp Der Moons.—No weather belief is 
more abgurd_than that of a “ wet moon” and a 
“dry moon.” There is no connection between 
the position of the moon’s horns and the rain- 
fall unless the same weather récuts at the same 
time each year, for, as Mr. A. K. Bartlett his 
lately taken the trouble to explain, the crescent 
moon always appears ‘upon its back” in 
spring near the vernal or and “upon its 
end” in autumn, near the autumnal equinox. 
The change of direction in which the horns are 
difference in declina- 


ight strikes under her, and she appears 
with her horns upturned, but if she be ferther’ 
south the light reaches around her dise to the 
vorthward, and her horns appear nearly ver- 
tical! The line joining the two horns is always 
2 right angles to a line joining the sun and the 
moon. ; 


pee we of ane fas fob into vas aoe 
buildin ‘misery 0: poor 
had 7 totiched the wealthy; but the 


| was 


Let a man imagine he is having his own way 
and a woman can do anything with him; let 
& woman but suspect. she is having her own 
way and a man can do nothing with hei 


Waar a pity that most of our most brilliant 
and original ideas did not present themselves 
to us first. 


Tua was first brought to Europe by the Dutch 
Fast Indian Company in 1610. It was not 
brought to England until 1666. Coffee had 

n wn in‘Europe previously, but it was 
only in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century that it came into use in England. 


long and 125 miles wide, and located only three 
degrees off the Equator, supplies practically 
all the cinchona bark from which the world’s 
surly of quimine is made. There are about 
25, acres of this island used in growing 
cinchona. t 

His Rovixe Passron.—-Tales. of the prison- 
house generally comhe to us from chaplains, and 
make edification. The following little epi- 
sode lately happened at the grimmest gaol in 
the London district. In the prison infirmary 
was a man who had served many successive 
terms for theft, and was now wasted away and 
at the point of death from consumption. How 
he rap on was a puzzle to the doctor who, 
with his stethoscope, leant over him for a last 
time. As he did so, he saw a tremulous shadow 
of » hand raised to his waistcoat pocket, and 
his watch abstracted and put under the dying 
yman’s pillow. It was his last effort; a smile of 
triumph passed over his face, and he was dead. 


““HOup up a ring and let them jump for it.” 
The ¢ phrase was tested by a popular 
American T—as is stated in an Ameri- 


can Methollist journal, The preacher had lost 
one wife'and wanted another. None of the 
circum ionary cumbrous matrimonie] ad- 
vertisement for him. He simply rose in the 
pulpit and said, “I am a candidate for matri- 
pose and if any woman in this congregation 
would care to e me, let her rise.” © Tose. 
Two of her. The minister, with a critical 

aker’s eye, timed the risings and called on 
the first. en he invited the rest of the con- 
gtegation to a hymn. 


A Hisroric Cepsr.—-There are in the Garden 
references to some remarkable trees. One is 
the famous cedar at Biel, N.B., which was 
taken in a flowerpot from: London by Lord Bel- 
haven, it is thought on the last occasion he 
was there, when he opposed the consummation 
of the union between England and Scotland— 
in 1707. In due time it became an object. of 
interest to gardeners and foresters, and we first 
hear of it in “ Niol’s Planter’s Guide” (1012), 
where its dimensions are given as 40ft. high and 
10ft. 4in. girth breast high. In 1819 its girth 
had émcreased to 1ift, 2in. In 1881, when the 
Berwickshire Nature Club visited Biel, it was 
again measured, its height then being 682{t., 
and its girth, at 5ft. from the und, 19ft. 
Since then it has made 16in., and is now 20ft 
4in. in circumference at Sit. from the ground. 
Ita age must be almost 200 years, and ita growth 
during that period is very remarkable. 

Tue way we treat burglars to-day is very 
humane compared with ovr former treatment. of 
the “aristocrat of crane.” At one time even 


lifting to the valve of 5s. was punishable 
Oy heath; byt thin io woken ie as the 


fact that tagen. 
punishments were at their mildest, barglars 
were hanged. A man who forged a title-deed 
r led through the city to the pillury, 
a horse with his head turned to- 
; @ man who sold bad meat 
the of walking bare 
white: ‘shirt, along the Chepe, 
bt, though, it 


under also, when 





Tax island of Java, which is only 672 miles | 





} 
} 


{ 








Manx LAw.~—Manx servants who refuse to 
complete the period of service for which they 
are engaged are liable to curious punishment. 
In a case before the magistrate at Peel recently 
William Corlett, a farm lebourer, wae chargod 
with refusing to carry out bis engagement. I 
was stated that the penalty prévided by ia 
statute of 1665 is that the servant is to be 
kept im prison and allowed one cuke and a enyp 


of water per day until he returns to service 
Corlett was spared this punishment the 
magistrate was satisfied that he had not en- 
gaged to serve a stated period. 

Tug Oeicin ov Tan Worp “ ‘l'o427,” in drink- 


ing a health, is interesting. The drinks most 4n 
use in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were sack, canary, claret, sherry, and others, to 
which it was customary to add honey, sugar, 
ginger, cinnamon, and other ingredients ; also 
a piece of toast, which floated on top of the 
liquor, and was supposed to give it an addi- 
tional flavour. Later on, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Dr. Johuson relates :——‘ A certain beau 

being at Bath, piedged a noted beauty in a 
glass of water taken from her bath ; whereupon 
another roysterer cried out hq@ would have 
nothing to do with the liquor—but would have 
the toust—that is, the lady herself.” From 
this incident, if is said, arose the habit of 
giving a lady’s name to preface, or flavour, th 

drinking of wine, Hence a popular lady whose 
health was often drunk became “a toast,” o 
“@ great toast.” Later the word has come i 

mean any sentiment Which prefaces a drink. 

Avrowaric Restavrant.—The coin-in-the 
slot principle hae been utilised in what is 
known v@ the “automatic restaurant,” an 
establishment where, without the assistance o 
an. attendant, all kinds of light refreshments 
either in the liquid or solid form can be pur- 
chased. The machinery is of. Continental 
design, and as originally mode was evited to 
the ten-centime nicke! pieces which serve, the 
yekner ef pennies. Many alterations. were 
D before the mechanism could be ad- 
justed for the reception of our more eum- 

rovs bronze coinage; but at last these diffi- 
culties have been surmounted, and the auto 
matic restaurant has found an abiding-place 
in London. A commendable featare, about 
the apparatus is that the golids—appetising 
sandwiches, etc.can be seen through. glaxs 
before the coin is advanced for their pur- 
chase. 

Tax Frarvnes.— Featural Surgery,” a8 it 
is called, is no new thing really, for so far back 
ae A.D. 1218, or thereabout, we learn that a 
knight, by name Ulrich von Lichtenstein, 
had an operation ormed on his under lip to 
make it thinner, because the lady to whom he 
was attached did not approve of if as given 
to him by Nature. To-day there is in New 
York, with branches in four other principal 
cities of the United States, « celebrated Derma- 
tological Institute; which was established in 
1870. Here fashionable Americans, men, as 
well as women. and girls, it is sail, gu to be 
beautified. If, for instance, the nose las a deep 
dent or an ugly hump at its bridge, it will be 
60 ‘anaipalened that a handsome bexlge will 
take ite place ; if it has a bulbous growth where 
its dainty “tap” should be, or x flat and too 
wide-nostrilled, or irregular in vos direction, it 
makes no matter, it can be altered by moans of 
“featural surgery.” A mouth that is too large 
can with ease be made smaller; and a dimple 
given to cheek or chin, to add to its fascina- 
tion. Eves can be made straight, ears. that 
« stick out,” or are teo prominent, can be laid 
close to the head in one operation; im sbort, 
one has only to “ask end to-have” anything 
one desires for oneself in. the matter of personal 
beauty at this wonderful Dermatological Lnsti- 
tute. The work so successfully: carried on in 
America for many years past is pow being done 
in: London &tthe Derma-Featural Co,, 69, New 
Bond Street, W. The chief operator can be con- 
auited any day, or if it is not convenient to call 
in the first place, a little pamphlet explaining 
the system more fully will be sent post free on 
application. 
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KENNETH’S CHOICE 
By Florence Hodgkinson . 
{Author of “ Dolly’s Legacy,” “Ivy’s Peril,” ‘Guay Forrester’s Secret,’’ &c., &.) 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 


In the weare told how Andrew Gordon came 
to be arre for the suspected murder of his old 
master, Mr. Trevlyn, of Trevlyn and Marks, and that 
the sudden shock sed his death the same night 
that be was arrested. Andrew Gordon was jivtng in 
the East End of London at the time, and a few days 
before his arrest bad taken as lodger Margaret Lyon, 
with her child. It so happened that Andrew recognised 
Margeret as having called upon Mr. Treviyn. Both 
women have lost their husbands, and each is left with 
® young child. 

‘Twenty years have gone by, and Lord Combermere, 
conscious of his approaching end, hag named Kenneth 
Bt, Clune (who suosesds to the title) heir to the vast 
estate of Combermere on conditic n that he marries, on 
or before her twenty-first birthday, Margaret Helena, 
only chiid of Noel St. Clune. Kenneth hes no intention 
of allo bimseif to be coerced into marrying a 
woman he bas never seen. 

Nell Ainslie, née Mersh, determines to try and earn 
her own living, and inakes the acquaintance of Bruce 
Carew, an artist at the top ofhis profession, who offers 
her employment. She is subsequently adopted into 
Mrs. slie’s family. Nell’s sister, Queenie, has be- 

~eome secretly betrothed to Austin Brooks, but on 
learning that che is a St. Clane and with the possi- 
bility of becoming Lady Combermere, poor Austin is 
negiected; but he is so blindly in love that he does 
not see the change in ber. 

Kenneth, alas for him, loves the bine-eyed gir}, Nell 
Ainslie, as hie own sou!. Dared he marry her, since 
the man of whose murder her father died accused was 
his mother’s husband. The time is fast approaching 
when, unless Kenneth edtries out the conditions of 
Lord Combermere’s will, he will remain a compata- 
tively poor man. 


OHAPTER, XI. 


Kenvetu Sr. Crone was not a model son. 
He was too like his father—open-bearted, 
generous, and impulsive--to appreciate the 
worldly wisdom and love of bargaining which 
were his mother’s chief traits. Also, he could 
never comprehend her second marriage. 

He was too childish at the time to feel more 
than an instinctive dislike to his stepfather, 
bat as he grew + ngs gathered from other 
sources Mr, Marks’s character and antece- 
dents, he felt almost amazed that his mother 
could possibly have preferred marrying him to 
remaining the .widow of the Honourable 
Douglas Be. Clare. ‘ 

Then, too, their opinions had always jarred. 
The widow's one aim was for her son to in- 

tiate himself with Lord Combermere and 
me master of the Abbey. Kenneth, as 
we know, had shrank even from showing the 
affection he really fet for his cousin, lest it 
~— seem like courting his favour. 
is caused endless differences between the 
mother and son which you may be sure her 
disapproval of his love for Miss Dean did not 
soften. 

Kenneth had gone to say “good-bye” to 
his mother before they went. abroad, and high 
words passed between them. Mrs. Marks had 
learned from Hilton Barber the contents of 
Lord Combermere’s will, and now the choice 
between wealth and poverty was yet open to 
her son 

She did not serup‘e to tell Kenneth she re- 
joiced Miss Dean had had the ptudence to set 
him free, and that now he could not refuse to 
do his duty and propose to his cousm. A 
stormy scene ensued, and finally, sore and 
angry, Kenneth ‘set forth on his travels with 
eer harsh thoughts of the woman who bore 

im. 

He had often wondered in himself while 
abroad, how, when, and where his next meet- 
ing with his mother weuld take place. He 
had felt, after their parting, he could not be- 
have just as though nothing had happened. 
Wf he went to the bijou villa, it must be on 
the distinct understanding he pledged himself 
to nothmg by the visit, and that it did not 
mean he had come round to his mother’s views, 
but never in his wildest dreams had he pic- 
tured hie mother in trouble, and himself sum- 
moned to the reseve. 





Truth to say, there was nothing soft or ap- 
pealing about Mrs. Marks. She was one of 


those women who always seem capable of , 
looking out for their own interests, and who— | 


to do them justice--usually do so, 

Now all was ch 
count had alarmed Kenneth, but even that 
had not prepared him for the reality, | His 
handsome, self-contained, dignified mother 
transformed into a nervous, trembling woman 
who shuddered hysterically at every soutd, 
and actually clung to him for protection, 
begging him not to leave her! 

t was sv incredible Kenneth could hardly 
realise it: } 

And then, when he and Miss Taylor at last 

rsuaded-her to confide to them the cause of 

er ‘terrors, her answer was the most ima: 
vellous thing of all. They asked her from 
what they were to protect her, and she said, 

“ My husband's ghost!” 

Kenneth looked at Miss Taylor, bat her 
eyes were fixed steadily on the ground. She 
would not meet his gaze, and her sitence 
seemed to say she would rather he asked her 
no questions til were alone. ‘The first 
thought which seized poor Lord Combermerz 
was that his mother was mad. The second 
that she had been dabbling in the delights of 
table-rapping and spiritua istic séances, until 


she grew bewildered. But neither of these ex- }- 


planations were probable. 
_ Mrs. Marks was one of those se‘fish, com- 
placent women who are the last people in the 
world to excite themselves into madness; and 
as to table-turning and the like, she had al- 
ways maintained they were rank i tures. 
ooking back to the days. of his childhood, 
Ken recollected vaguely she had had a few 
cherished superstitions. Nothing would have 
induced her to wa‘k under a ladder or begin 
an enterprise on a Friday; while she never 
listened willingly to a ghost-story. Wonderful 
as it sounded, her son came reluctantly to the 
conclusion she really believed what she affirmed 
and that her present fears were solely due to 
some fancied apparition of the late Mr. Marks, 
though what could possibly have given her 
cause to fancy she had scen such a thing Ken 
was at a loss to guess. 

“My dear mother!” he said, soothing'y, 
“there are no such things as ghosts. Ask 
Emily, who is a strong-minded young lady, 
and she will tell you the same thing.” 

“Indeed, dear Mrs. Marks!” said Miss 
Taylor, gravely, “you need not be alarmed ; 
the spirits of the departed cannot return to 
earth egain, but await in Paradise the last 
great Day! ¥ : 

“Ugh” said Mrs. Marks, viciously; “of 
course you say that as your father was a 
clergyman.’ 

It was strange to’ notice in her terror how 
a veneer of fine ladyhood had passed 
from her talk and manners. Alicia Grant was 
not a lady when Dougas St. Clune married 
her. Nearly thirty years of good society had 
iven her an exte ish which would have 

eceived many; but in her terror she lost it, 
and passed back into the under-educated young 
person wf her youth. 

“ But J have ing to do with the clergy,” 
said Kenneth, quietly; “and I tell you the 
same thing. It is quite impossible: you 
have seen a ghost! To in with, there are 
no such things. Then if there were, Mr. 
Marks. would not be entitled to one, since, 
according to all legends, they belong only to 
great families, and he was a self-made man.” 

He thought this agreement must be telling, 
but. it no impression. The tears rolled 
slowly down his mother’s face. 

“He was murdered,” she said, peevishly, 
“so no wonder ‘his spirit cannot rest |” 


d.° Mr. Ashwin's ac* 


evidently some 


On my word, mother, I . 
find me at breakfast if you are we 
come down to it to-morrow: ‘ 
premises.” 


you no ghost shall enter 
“T's the back drawing- 

Mrs. Marks, as 

something real t 

“ that 


. . 


dismissal ; 
they longed for a chance to consult each ?. 
Kenneth rang and ordered some strong coffee : 
then, with almost brotherly kindness, he put 
Fmily into an ewsy chair and made her drink 
a coy Ben Ae would let her speak to him 
at all, 

“T must go,” she said, ing to get u 

‘| iment ae trying to get up. 

“Your room—it must he got ready.” 

“I have no intention of going to 
lucky T'm in a frock-coat, isn’t it, for the same 
costume must aa at breakfast, and an 
evening suit would look dissipated.” 

“Do you really mean to sit | aw night?” 

“J do; I shall send you to bed’in an hour, 
but first I must have some talk with you. 
How many servants are there?” 

“Only two sleeping in the house.” 

“ Are they trustworthy?” 

“ Thoroughly—they both know Mrs. Marks 
is suffering from a nervous attack, and that 
I sent for you.” 

“Right. You had better tell them she is 
much’ easier, and send them to bed. I suppose 
they sleep upstairs?” : 

* At the top of the house.” 

“Send them there at once, please. There is 
going on, and before 

sure they are out of 


It’s 


m: 
i talk about it I must 

“You might trust them,” said Emily, in- 
dignantly. “Cook is from Combermere, and 
the parlour-maid is a niece of hers. I am. cer- 
tain they would not lend themselves to apy 
deception.” 

“There is no reason me should not enjoy 
a good night’s rest,” said Ken, coolly ; “ 
them to bed, and then come back to me.” 

She was ne hardly five minutes, wher 
they heard the heavy tread of the servants » 
they went upstairs. A moment more, and the 
gas died slowly out of the burners; Lord 
Combermere jumped up and lighted two wax 
candles on the mantelpiece, or they would have 
been left in total darkness. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE NEW YEAR PRESENTS FOR YOUR FRIENDS. 
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Emily or the Earl. To begin with, had 
been om almoet fraternal terme tx their chit 
hood; and, besides that, their hea¥ts were each 
occupied with the image of a person quite other 
than their pond phar The ght of 
Nell would Lord Combermere against all 
other fascinations. And there was a certain 
curate about whom Emily's warmest hopes 
Yi they 

oung as were, Miss. Taylor and the 
Karl could discuss the matter which troubled 
them without a sinyle thought of sentiment. 
It was more like two fri » or two school- 
after a long interval, and 
at once directing all their energies to unravel 
a os a Aang had sprang up during their 


separa 
“Tel me all you can,” said Lord Comber- 
mere, veg * And, Emily, don't spare me 














am her son. If there's anythi 
I ought to know tell it me, however vauihel 
the knowledge must be ! ” i 

Emily opened her eyes. 

m bak a as if you judged Mrs. Marks 
wait !” she said, reprovingly. “I will 
th pened to any- 
one mother don't 
alwa: Combermere, 
as ight 
ha or even 
my 
ae, . Marks 
ticing The servants 
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A CLUB TO THE MYSTERY, 


stais. My own room is next to the servants, 
and I was glad to feel myself near someone. 
I scolded myself well for my nervous fancies, 
but in the end I asleep, and it was 
only the sound of Mre. ks’s carriage coming 
home woke me.” 

“ And it was then——?” 

“Very nearly twelve; it struck the quarter 
as I went downstairs. I met Mrs. Marke at 
the door of the back drawing-room. | Lord 
Combermere, I don’t know what you will think 
of me, but you told me to tell you all. I am 
certain someone had been in the room since I 
left it ! » 

“Nonsense! Why!” 

“ Because there was a general air of things 
being disarranged ; and a little blotting-case 

venience gill wantin yh peta yb: fice 
ying open on gro to pick 
cia Bh, altar hemdadle obenty 
tired, I had better go back to bed.” 

“ Well? ” 

“I had hardly reached my own room when 
I heard a piercing shriek. I rushed down 
again, and found . Marks lying on the 
floor in a swoon!” 

“T never knew my mother faint!” 

“Nor 1.” 

“And you picked her up as you had gins 
viously done & the blotting-case? The zhost 
seems to have a propensity, for knocking things 
down.” 

* Please don’t laugh!” 

“ Emily,” he said, kindly, “don't you see I 
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powers and in the morning she seemed 


“ Didn't she refer at all to the swoon?” 

“ Yes; she said she ought not to have eat 
up so late. The remark puzzled me, for it was 
not twelve, and she is usually much Jater. She 
said nothing of any fright. I went round the 
back drawing-room myseif, and I could mise 
nothing, so I decided my own fear of someone 
having entered the room must have been an idle 
fancy, and sid nothing about it to Mra, 
Marks.” 

“Tn fact you were both hiding something 
from each other. You kept from my mother 
your suspicion the house had been entered, and 
she did not let you: know what had cansed 
her swoon. It would have been better far had 
you confided in each other.” 

“Was it very wrong? I thought Mrs. 
Marks would only laugh at me, and--—” 

“It was not diueak gt all. My mother is 
just the woman not to believe anything she 
does not see herself. If she had not shared 
your fright, she would probably have laughed 
at it; but I am wmterrupting you.” 

“We went out as usual that day; but whee 
the evening came Mrs. Marks kept me with 
her, she eeemed as if she could not bear to 
be left alone. We sat in the front drawing 
room, with the folding doors locked, a thing 
I had never known her order before.” 

* And all went well?” 

“Perfectly. The next day Mr. Marks 
seemed to have thrown off all her alarm. If 
went to bed at eleven, and she said she should 
sit up a little ray. 8 over her a ¥ 

“In the back drawing-room?” 

* Yes.” 

“ And did you hear any noise?” 

“T am ashamed to eay when I am once 
Sage nar great deal to wake me; bub 


in the went down for a book, and I 
then found Dre. Marks—it was before the 
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KENNETH’S CHOICE 
By Florence Hodgkinson 
(Author of “ Dolly’s Legacy,” “Ivy's Peril,” ‘‘ Guy Forrester’s Secret,’ &o., &c.) 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 


weare told how Andrew Gordon came 
for the suspected 
n, of Treviyn an 
used 


Tn the 

to be arre urder of his old 
master, Mr. Trev’ Marks, and that 
the sudden s on death the same night 
that be was arrested. Andrew Gordon was living in 
the Fast nd of London at the time, and a few 
before his arrest bad taken as lodger Margaret Lyon, 
with her child. It so happened that Andrew recognised 
Margeret as having cel upon Mr. Treviyn. Both 
women buyve lost their husbands, and each is left with 
® young child. 

‘Twenty years have gone by, and Lord Combermere, 
eonscions of his approaching end, bag named Kenneth 

ho succeeds to the title) heir to the vast 

of Combermere on conditic n that he marries, on 

or before her twenty-first birthdey, Margaret Helena, 

only child of Noel St. Clune. Kenneth bes no intention 

of allowing bimseif to be coerced into marrying a 
woman he has never seen. 

Nell Ainslie, née Mersh, determines to try.and earn 
her own living, and inakes the acquaintance of Bruse 
Carew, an artist at the top ofhis profession, who offers 
her prt eget She is subsequently adopted into 
Mrs. Ainsiie’s family. Nell’s sister, Queenie, has be- 

~e@ome gecretly betrothed to Austin Brooks, but on 
learning that she is a St. Clane and with the possi- 
bility of becoming Lady Combermere, poor Austin is 
neglected ; but he is so blindly in love that he does 
not see the change in her. 

Kenneth, alas for him, loves the bine-eyed girl, Nell 
Ainslie, as his own sou!. he ra her, since 
the man of whose murder her father died accused was 
his mother’s husband. The time is fast approaching 
when, unless Kenneth cdrries out the conditions of 

Combermere’s will, he will remain a compata- 
tively poor man, 


a 


CHAPTER, XI. 


Kaerverx Sr. Ciune was not a model son. 
He was too like his father—open-hearted, 
generous, and impuisive--to appreciate the 
worldly wisdom and love of bargaining which 
were bis mother’s chief traits. Also, he could 
never comprehend her second marriage. 

He was too childish at the time to feel more 
than an instinctive dislike to his stepfather, 
bat as he grew up and gathered from other 
sources Mr, Marks’s character and antece- 
dents, he felt almost amazed that his mother 
could possibly have preferred marrying him to 
remaining the .widow of tbe Honourable 
Douglas Bt. Clune. 

Then, too, their opinions had always jarred. 
The widow's one aim was for her son to in- 

tiate himself with Lord Combermere and 
me master of the Abbey. Kenneth, as 
we know, had shrank even from showing the 
afiection he really fet for his cousin, lest it 
~— seem like courting his favour. 
is caused endless differences between the 
mother and son which you may be sure her 
disapproval of his love for Miss Dean did not 
soften. 

Kenneth had gone to say “good-bye” to 
his mother before they went. abroad, and high 
words passed between them. Mrs. Marks had 
learned from Hilton Barber the contents of 
Lord Combermere’s will, and now the choice 
between wealth and poverty was yet open to 
her son 

She did not scrup‘e to te!l Kenneth she re- 
joiced Miss Dean had had the prudence to set 
him free, and that now he could not refuse to 
do his duty and propose to his cousm. A 
stormy scene ensued, and finally, sore and 
angry, Kenneth set forth on his travels with 
New harsh thoughts of the woman who bore 

im. 

He had often wondered in himself while 
abroad, how, when, and where his next meet- 
ing with his mother would take place. He 
had felt, after their parting, he could not be- 
have just as though nothmg had happened. 
If he went to the bijou villa, it must be on 
the distinct understanding he pledged himself 
to nothing ‘by the visit, and that it did not 
mean he had come round to his mother’s views, 
but never in his wildest dreams had he pie- 
tured his mother in trouble, and himself sum- 
moned to the reseve. 





Truth to say, there was nothing soft or ap- 
pealing about Mrs. Marks. She was one of 
those women who always seem capable of 


looking out for their own interests, and who— | 


to do them justice—-usually do so. 

Now all was ch Mr. 
cognt had alarmed Ken 2 
had not prepared him for the reality. His 
handsome, self-contained, dignified mother 
transformed into a nervous, trembling woman 
who shuddered hysterically at every sound, 
and actually clung to him for protection, 
begging him not to leave her! 

t was so incredible Kenneth could hardly 
realise its 

And then, when he and Miss Taylor at ‘ast 

rsuaded her to confide to them the cause of 

er terrors, her answer was the most iar 
vellous. thing of all. They asked her from 
what they were to protect her, and she said, 

“My husband's ghost!” 

Kenneth looked at Miss Taylor, but “fer 
eyes were fixed steadily on the ground. She 
would not meet his gaze, and her. siieuce 
seemed to say she would rather he asked her 
no questions til they were alone. The first 
thought which silat poor Lord Combermere 
was that his mother was mad. The second 
that she had been dabbling in the delights of 
table-rapping and spiritua istic séances, until 


she grew bewildered: But neither of these ex-} 


planations were probable. 

Mrs. Marks was one of those se‘fish, com- 
placent women who are the last people in the 
world to excite themselves into madness; and 
as to table-turning and the like, she had al- 
sa maintained they wefe rank impostures. 

ooking back to the days of his childhood, 
Ken recollected vaguely she had had a few 
cherished superstitions. Nothing would have 
induced her to wa‘k under a ladder or begin 
an rise on a Friday; while she never 
listened willingly to a ghost-story. Wonderful 
as it sounded, her son came reluctantly to the 
conclusion she really believed what she affirmed 
and that her present fears were solely due to 
some fancied apparition of the late Mr. Marks, 
though what could possibly have given her 
cause to fancy she had scen such a thing Ken 
was at a loss to guess. 

“My dear mother!” he said, soothing'y, 
“there are no such things as ghosts. Ask 
Emily, who is a strong-minded young lady, 
and she will tell you the same thing.” 

“Indeed, dear Mrs. Marks!” said Miss 
Taylor, gravely, “you need not be alarmed ; 
the spirits of the departed cannot return to 
earth egain, but await in Paradise the last 
great Day!” ° 

“Ugh” said Mrs. Marks, viciously; “of 
course you say that as your father was a 
cle ¥ 

It was strange to notice in her terror how 
re, My veneer of fine ladyhood had passed 
from her talk and manners. Alicia Grant was 
not a lady when Doug'as St. Clune married 
her, Nearly thirty F ov = of good society had 

en her an externat polish which would have 
eceived many; but in her terror she lost it, 
and passed back into the under-educated young 
person wf her youth. 

“But Z have ing to do with the clergy,” 
said Kenneth, quietly; “and I tell you the 
same thing. It is quite impossible ; you 
have seen a g |! To in with, there are 
no such thmgs. Then if there were, Mr. 
Marks: would not be entitled to one, since, 
according to all legends, they belong only 

families, and he was a self-made man.” 

He thought this agreement must be telling, 
but. it no impression. The tears rolled 
slowly down his mother’s face. 

“He was murdered,” she said, peevishly, 
“so no wonder ‘his spirit cannot rest !” 


; 


, 





“ On my word, mother, I ‘ 
find me at breakfast if you are ‘ 
come down os ib be a gn! 
you no ghost shall enter premises. 

“It's the back drawing-room window,” 
Mrs. Marks, as she i 


they longed for a chance 
Kenneth rang and ordered some strong coffee ; 
then, with almost brotherly kindness, he put 
Fmily into an easy chair and made her drink 
a cap’ betegs would let her speak to him 
at all. 

“I aa aa she said, trying to get up. 


“Your room—it must be got ready.” 

“TI have no intention of going to bed. It’s 
lucky T'm in a frock-coat, isn’t it, for the same 
costume must appear at breakfast, and an 
evening suit would look dissipated.” 

“Do you really mean to sit up all night?” 

“JT do; I send you to in an hotr, 
but first I must have some talk with you. 
How many servants are there?” 

“Only two sleeping in the house.” 

eee ther weneetine tas 

“ Thoreughly—they both know . ‘Marks 
is suffering from a nervous attack, and that 
I sent for you.” 

“Right. You had better tell them she is 
much’ easier, and send them to bed. I suppose 

sleep upstairs?” - 

“ At the top of the house.” 

“Send them there at once, please. There is 
evidently some m going on, and before 
I talk about it I must sure they are out of 


“You might trust them,” said Emily, in- 
dignantly. “Cook is from Combermere, and 
the pariour-maid ie a niece of hers. I am cer- 
tain they would not lend themselves to apy 
deception.” 

“There is no reason they should not enjoy 
a good night’s rest,” said Ken, coolly ; “send 
them to bed, and then come back to me.” 

She was gone hardly five minutes, wher 
they heard the heavy tread of the servants » 
they went upstairs. A moment more, and 
gas died slowly out of the burners; Lord 
Combermere jumped up and lighted two war 
candles on the mantelpiece, or they would have 
been left in total darkness. 
co some people the interview 

em —@ young man 
both of i 


of marriageable age, 
attractive, along at such an hour; with'a: 
ing household over-their head ; but no 
of the oddness of their t#e-a-téte troubled ei 


ht have 
8 girl, 
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} . were each 
occupied with the image of a person quite other 
ught of 
i guard Lord Combermere against all 
other faseinations. And there was a certain 
curate about whom Emily’s warmest hopes 
“7 css ee 

oung as were, Miss. Taylor and the 
Karl could disouss the matter which troubled 
them without a single thought of sentiment. 
It was more like two fri , or two school- 
fellows, meeting after a long interval, and 
at once directing all their energies to unravel 
@ mystery which had sprang up during their 
separation. 

“Te me all you can,” said Lord Comber- 
mere, stnply. “And, Emily, don’t spare me 

I am her son. If there's anythi 

I ought to know tell it me, however pain 
the knowledge must be!” : 

re opened her eyes. 

ou gy oe if you judged Mre. Marks 


be et ek sods nent gee 
niin ae . playing I heard a strange 
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A CLUE TO THE MYSTERY, 


staius. My own room is next to the servants, 
and I was glad to feel myself near someone. 
I scolded myself well for my nervous fancies, 
but in the end I drop asleep, and it was 
only the sound of Mrs. ks’s carriage coming 
home woke me.” 

“ And it was then——1?” 

‘Very nearly twelve; it struck the quarter 
as I went downstairs. I met Mrs. Marke at 
the door of the back drawing-room. Lord 
Combermere, I don’t know what you will think 
of me, but you told me to tell you all. I am 
certain someone had been in the room since I 
left it!” 

“Nonsense! Why!” 

“Because there was a general air of things 
being disarranged ; and a little blotting-case 

> yar pally elec hh, arvensis 
ying open on gro to pi 
te ee ee ed ‘very 
tired, I had better go back to bed.” 

“ Well?” 

“TI had hardly reached my own room when 
I heard a piercing shriek. I rushed down 
again, and found Marks lying on the 
floor in a swoon!” 

ae 

“nN ” 

“And you picked her up as you had goss 
viously done by the blotting-case? The ghost 
oom to have a propensity, for knocking things 
wD 


0 


“ Please don’t lang 
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eacefully, and im the morning she seemed 


“ Didn't she refer at all to the swoon?” 

“ Yes; she said she ought not to have sat 
up so late. The remark puzzled me, for it was 
not twelve, and she is usually much later. She 
said nothing of any fright. I went round the 
back drawing-room myself, and I could mise 
nothing, so I decided my own fear of someone 
having entered the room must have been an idle 
fancy, and snid nothing about it to Mra, 
Masks,” 

“Tn fact you were both hiding something 
from each other. You kept from my mother 
your suspicion the house had been entered, and 
she did not let. you: know what hud cansed 
her swoon. It would have been better far had 
you confided in each other.” 

“Was it very wrong? 

Marks would only ow at me, and-——” 

“It was not enough at all. My mother is 
just the woman not to believe anything che 
does not see herself. If she had not 
your fright, she would probably have laughed 
at it; but I am wwterrupting you.” 

“We went out as usual that day; but whee 
the evening came Mrs. Marks kept me with 
her, she seemed as if she could not hear to 
be left alone. We sat in the front drawing 
room, with the folding doors locked, a thing 
I had never known her order before.” 

“ And all went well?” 

“Perfectly. The next day Mrx. Marks 
seemed to have thrown off all her alarm. I 
went to bed at eleven, and she said she should 


sit up a little | r over her a 
“In the back drawing-room?” 
“* Yes.” 


“ And did you hear any noise?” 
“T am ashamed to eay when I am once 
Sten: & tken'e gent sin to eee wes hg 
went 


then found. Mrs. Marke—it was before the 
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servants were stirring—sitting on the sofa 
wringing her hands.. She had not been in 
bed at all. From that time she has not been 
beyond the dressing-room, and she has seemed 
in an agony of nervous fear; the slightest 
sound will send her into hysterics. I had the 
knocker tied up, thinking the noise would 
trouble her. She did nothing but sit in a 
chair with an awful fixed look of expectancy, as 
though she knew that os terrible was 
coming, and would fain be for it. At 
fast I persuaded her to send for Mr. Ashwin ; 
but when he came she was in strong hysterics, 
80 his visit was useless. Then\I suggested send- 
ing for you. We had not known before you 
were in town, and she caught at the idea 
cagerly. I think your coming will save her 
iife. She has ha had an hour's proper 
sleep since that awful time when I found 

. When we left) the room just now she 
whispered to me, ‘Ken is here, I can sleep 
now. Even if she awake to all her terrors, 2 
good night’s rest will be invaluable to her. 1 
think if you had not come a few more hours of 
that awful feverish wakefulness must have 
killed her, or, at the least, unhinged her 


reason. 

“You heard what she said to me to-night, 
that she begged me to protect her from her 
hueband'’s ghost?” 

Ad Yes.” 

“Had you had any idea before what it was 
she feared soma ig A 

“No; I knew she had some special dread, 
and I begged ‘her to tell me what it was, but | 
she only shook her head, and said I should not | 
understand ; I was only a child nineteen years | 
ago, and could not remember. Over and over 
again I asked her what it was she saw. that 
fearful night, and what happened to give her 
each @ fear of this room, but it was uo use. 
I think she would have liked to tell me, but 
some inner feeling held her back. I was at 
my wit's end. I sent for the doctor, bat she 
would say nothing to him, and I dared not 
tell him all I have told you; it seemed like a 
‘breach of confidence in me. I could only wait 
until the bright thought came of asking her 
te send for Mr. Ashwin.” : 

“What did the doctor say?” 

“That she had sustained a terrible shock to 
the nervous system, as if I did not know that 
before. He sent some composing mixture, but 
she wouldn't take it.” 

“My poor Emily, you have had a dreary 
time of it.” 

“I got frightened,” confessed the girl. 
* You see, Mrs. Marks would not tell me what 
the feared; and to see the awful terror she 
was in, and yet be powerless to help her, was 
very painful. I knew the Countess was in 
town, and I would have sent for her, but your 
mother forbade it,” 

“Tam glad of that. Poor Aunt Lucy would 
be simply terrified and of no real help, since 
my mother never took to her. ‘Emily, do you 
feel enough to’ Stay here while I put 
things right?” 

“ke if I would leave Mrs. Marks now!” 
said the girl, half indignantly. “Why, Lord 
Combermere, if I went away while she was in 
this state I think the fears which haunt her’ 
would pass over tome. Apart from ail thought 
of my duty to her, I should like to know the 
truth of the \* 

“ And Mr. Mayo?” 

Miss Taylor blushed. 

“ What of him?” 

“TI understood he had a right to express an 
opinion of your doings, that’s all. Am I to 
congratulate you, Emily?” —— - 

“Some day,” said the girl, blushing. “We 
hope it may be next year. Edward has a 
charming curacy in Kent, and the thinks by 
Jannary--—” 

“A curacy? You are not ambitious, child?” 

“What is ambition if we are happy!” 
sid Fmily, archly. “ Besides, this is not 9 
common ¢ id 

“What ner Se it an uncommon one?” 





“The vicar is his own patron, ‘and he ndela 
to give the living.te Edward.” . ae 


“Endeed! And where is it?” 

i en.” 

a Where? ”» ; ; 

“Ah, you never heard of it, perhaps; it is 
only a little village near Maidstone.” — 

Never heard of it! Only a litile village! 
To his life’s end Kenneth St. Clune would re- 
member Marden for the sake of the blue-eyed 
girl who had once lived there; but men don't 
wear their hearts on their sleeve, and so he 

quite composedly— 

“Tt so happens I have heard of Marden. In 
fact, I went there over a year ago.” 

“ Ah! Edward was not there then; he only 
went last summer.” : 

“ And you think ‘Edward,’ as you call him, 
will haves no objection to, your remaining “in 
this tomb of mystery?” 

“T am sure he would wish meto do what is 
right ; and, Lord Combermete, please, 1, want 
to stay.” 

“* And Tam only too thankfu] for you to do 
so. Then that’e settled. Now, Emily, for tie 
next question—what bas my mother seen?” 

Emly shivered. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Neither do I; but I mean to find ont.” 

“ How? ” =~ 

“ And you must help me. Prosaic folks like 
you aud I don’t believe in ghosts, but there 
is a at vein of superstition in my mother’s 

‘ think we may safely conclude she 
has seen husband's 


“Oh, yes.” 

“ Has she ever spoken of him to you?” 

“ Never.” { 

“T don’t know much of him. I was under 
seven when he died; but since I have been 
grown up I have gathered he was not exactly 
a connection te be proud of. Now, Emily, dis- 
missing the ghost ry, we have but one 
alternative to fall back en. Someone dressed 
themselves up as Mr. Marks's ghost to work on 
my mother’s fears.” 

“But what good would it do them?” 

“T don’t know; I confess I am all in the 
dark ; I can only j the main fact. I 
am..pretty certain fem right in that.” 

Emily shook her head. 

“If the object was to gain money, why 
didn’t they do it before?” ~ 

“I told you I couldn't fill in the details.” 

“Tt would have been so much easier,” a 
sisted Emily. “How could anyone remember 
just how he looked nearly twenty years ago, 
and .” Marks would not have been 
frightened unless the resemblance was very 
real?” 

“My mother is fond of money,” said Ken- 
neth, slowly ; “she may have refused to _ 
Marks's poor relations (though I never hear 
of his having any), and one of them got up 
this device to alarm. her.” , 

Emily shuddered. 

“T suppose he was really dead?” 

* My dear child!” exclaimed Lord Com- 
bermere, startled, “you must be getting as 
nervous as my r mother, and I shall Bee! 
the Rev. Edward charging me of having rained 

our health, if you such ideas into your 
ead. Poor Marks is as dead as a door-nail! 
He was murdered.” 

“Who by?” wig 

She little knew how much poor Kenneth 
would have given to be able to answer that 
question so as to satisfy himself. 

“T do mot know.” , 
mows.” 

“He seems to have been a stfange man 
sa, ~ aga said Emily, sagely. 

“He was. He tberited a handsome for- 
tune. from his partner just ‘before his marriage 
with my mother. He was most economical ; 
the last a0 7 erga: be reckless with 
money ; but, after his death, no trace of the 

be found.” 
ily looked ap. 

“ Does Mrs. Marsh know of it?” 

. “T believe (remember, please, I was a small 
child at the time of the murder) it, was sup- 


d the murderer made off with the spoil. 

t had been realised a few «lays before, and 
was in gold and notes ine iron box about 
a foot square, with bands round it to make it 
stronger, and a patent lock. I have been told 
at the time of the murder, and for years after, 
my poor mobher cherished the dream of fin.- 
ing this box ‘ither herself or through the 
police. Its contents would have made her a 
Tich wean, you knew, so haps it is 
naturel she should have harped on it. ‘The 
late Earl told me she could not see a box of the 
same size and me iption apt sons without 
saspecting it to @ One n from her 
husband 

“How very strange! Do you know she 
thinks of it sll?” ~~ > 

“No. Has she spoken of it to you?” 

“ Yes, twice; but you see’ not having heard 

tthe story I could, not understand what she 
meant. ‘The first time was as she was recover- 
ing from the swoon. She just whispered to 
me, ‘Tt must be the bor. yes | coming for 
the box after all these years, oe yoga 
never had it, or I whould thave been a rich 
we ,” - 

“And the second time?” 

"Tt was when she was.expecting Mr. Ash- 
win. She shook her head sadiy, and told me 
you said he was clever, but she had never 
mach faith in him, for he could not find the 

xt” t 

“It would act do her much good if ‘he did,” 
said Lord Combermere, simply. -“It is hardly 
likely the thief would not use the money par- 
chased by his crime, and as by culpable care- 
lessness no list of the numbers of the. notes was 
taken, the lucky possessor could spend every 
penny.” 

“ But was no one suspected of the murder?” 

* Yes,” and ‘he told her the story of Andrew 
Gordon as the world knew it. Mmily shook 
her head. 

“ He didn’t do it, I am sure!” 

“How can you be sure?” asked Kenneth, 
impressed by her words, and feeling he would 
give years of his life to prove them true. 

“Why, he had no cause!” said Emily 
om “If he had meant to commit mur- 

he roomeue done it his: time” of 
poverty, not when a good situation was ready 
for him. Besides, he died of heart disease !” 

“What has that-to do with it?” 

“ My sister is a tal nurse, and so I know 
a little of illness. Mr. Gordon had heart 
disease so seriously as to cause his death, the 
excitement of kil a fellow-creature would 
have produced the catastrophe at once. Now 
you say he went home well and cheerful, and 
spent some hours ily with his family, No, 
Lord Combermere. oever killed your step- 
father be sure that man did not!” 

“And yet his memory must lie under the 
sti Yr : 

“Not with honest-minded people; who are 
not blinded by prejudice ! ” 

“Tt has always seemed to me terrible. His 
widow died beheving him a muderer. If ever 
his daughter bore his name she would be 
scorned as a criminal’s child |’ 

“Nosense!” 

“Tt is quite true.” 

“Tt is the m mean 
excite- 


( 
ind !) of murder? Why, the idea is absurd 
“It is the way of the world. No mother 
children associate 


would let her witli such a 

one. No man would:dare to.marry her!” 
ees ry 

eal ' 
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that when are so cruelly hard on, Andrew 

Gordon's child!” * ie 
He hard on her! He who would so gladly 

have taken her to his heart and sheltered her 


Emily alittle more warmly than usual, and 
said not another word of the matter they had 
dispated over. 4 

But not till long afterwards did she under- 
stand why, when be had given her her candle, 
and bade her sleep well and forget all about 
ghosts, he added, in a voice of peculiar tender- 
ness : 


“ Heaven bless you, Emily! There would 
be less sorrow in the world if all women had 
your charity !” 

She was gone. 

He heard her light footsteps mount the stairs 


and die away. @ was alone, and no néarer 
en, | the problem of his mother’s fears than 
when he left her room. He knew the house 
well, for Mrs. Marks had insisted on his’ goi 
with her to see it ‘before it was taken, an 
once or twice since he had been escorted by her 
on @ triumphant progress round it to ‘view 
alterations and improvements. 

It was just such a house as a widow of aristo- 
eratic ideas and moderate (very moderate of 
late) ii¢ome would ‘be likely to take, provided 
she had not a f to exceed the very limited 
sleeping accommodation. 

It was semi-detached and in shape high and 
narrow, architeet evidently having tried 
te do with as little frontage as ible. All 
the offices were underground, ,» as the door 
leading to the basement premises. was loc 
at night, Kenneth felt he might dismiss that 
part of the house from bis inquiries. 

To begin with, the ground-floor, the dining- 
room, @ long narrow room, ran from back to 
front, and one end had been fitted up as a 
library, and with curtains drawn made quite 
& separate a) t, but both windows were 
provided with heavy shutters, which Kenneth 
found securely fastened. Hall way upstairs 
was @ little room of no icular name. where 
needlework was done or servants interviewed. 
This had no shutters, but the window was so 
small,and so high above the ground, access 
seemed impossible from the roe running at 
intingiama dition to blivesere. T 
drawing-roomsa, divi by foldi oors. . It 
was here Mrs. Marks’s improvements began. 
To hide the view of the yard she had had tae 
window of the back drawing-room filled with 
glacier, in imitation of stamed glass; and a 
balcony beyond, thrown out and covered in, 
so a8 to form a mild attempt at a conserva- 
tory-—very mild, since the covering on'y ex- 
tended on two. sides; but still green shribs 
flourished there, and had a very pretty effect. 

Mre.. Marks’s next-door neighbour had emu- 
lated ber example, and both ladies. being of a 
thriftyturn—and, besides, being friends, and 
trusting to each other’s honesty—no_ barrier, 
except the original iron railing, which bad 
served to divide the balconies originally, sepa- 
rated the rival conservatories. a 

It flashed on Kenneth'-suddenly it wou'd be 
possible—nay, easy—for his mother’s next-door 
neighbour to effect an entry imto the back 
drawing-room. by way ,of the conservatories. 
He-dismissed. the at once. _, 

‘Mrs. Warburton was a rich Anglo-Indian 
widow, many years older than Mrs. Marka, 
who kept no company, ond retired to rest ab 
ten every night of her life. She had the 
warmest. admiration for her next-door ntigh- 
bour—founded, cata 94 on her aristocratic 
connections ; in « two widows “ got on” 
a » and it was preposterous to think 

. Warburton would have lent herself to 
Prey likey to alarm or molest Mrs. Marks, 
es, apart. from wish, she would not have 

had bps rig She had lived in India thirty 
years. Mr, Marks must have been a boy 
when she went, and when she returned he bad 
Hae ead ten 3 therefore she could never 


in helping en 


; and:eould have been of mo. use, 
yone: to get themselves up te 


~ 





‘represent him, even if she had known anyone 
likely to want to play,such.a trick. 
“Tt gets more puzzling at every turn,” 


| thought poor Kenneth. “If something ish’t 
from all pain! But he only shook hands with: }, { 


out, I shail have my mother in a brain 


\feyer. And yet I'm sure I don’t see how to 
set about fndin anything out. I thought I 
hat made a brilliant. discovery when I told 


Emily’ the. ghost was someone dressed up to 
represent Mr. Marks; but I’m afraid she’s 
right, and the theory’s improbable, as slie 
says. Why should anyone want to represent 
him ; and if anyone did, they could only get. in 
through the Warburtons, and the old lady is 
too old to think of playing tricks! Upon my 
word, I shall in to declare presently if was 
an optical de-usion, and there never was any- 
ope at ail; but then, my mother is the last 
woman in the world to imagine things, and 
Emily declared she heard ‘something.’ I 
don’t know what todo. I deelare, if nothing 
comes Of to-night’s researches, Fl bundle the 
two off to Brighton to-morrow and put this 
house under some ancient caretaker, who'll 
sleep too soundly to be afraid of ghosts.” 

pneth was getting sleepy himse'f, or, 
rather, exhausted. S.eepy means, generally, 
a pleasant inclination ‘to sleep, bus there is 
another feeling often called by the same name, 
which is anything but’ pleasant, and quite a 
different thing from that wholesome desire to 
sleep we often feel after fatigue. 

Who among vs—except, perhaps, the very 
young-+has not felt that jaded, worn-out sen- 
sation, when we feel as if we had eome to the 
end ofour tether, and could undertake no 
more ?—-when all we do requires euch an in- 
tieasing effort) we long to desist. Jt is not 
sleep that haunts our eyes, but an intense 
desire to end the strain laid upon us, and let 
the reactiom come. Nature is worn oat, mind 
and body need repose; and if we ean but 
relax the pressure we shall sink first into a 
state of inaction, when we make no effort, 


lift uo finger. give no sign of wakefulness, and | 


yet ‘are as powerfully conscious of all that 

$ on as we were at noon... It is not panic, 

is not pleasure, this strange transitory state, 
but the penaity nature demands for the over- 
strain and extra fatigue. we. have loaded on 
her. If undisturbed it passes slowly into sleep, 
but in the first es it is far more like a 
waking trance than slumber. 

Into this state fell Kenneth. He was not 
unconscious ; he knew where he was and why 
he was there; but he had ceased his efforts to 
elucidate the mystery. He had fe't bis own 
laden brain would snap if he required more 
thought at its hands, and he threw himself in 
an armchair—and waited, 

Teel he had gone throngh enough that day! 
He had discovered his own secret and realised 
he loved a girl whose father had perhaps mur- 
dered his mother’s husband. This and all it 
involved. was agony enenge § but more. had 

heaped.on Kenneth.. He had bad to meet 
the beautiful. heiress the world thought his 
future bride. He had had to be polite to her, 
to promise his favourite relation he would 
4 seriously” of the marriage. From that 
he came to his. mother's, to.find her well-nigh 
bereft. of reason. by sudden fear, and the fear 
so inseparably connected with his only sorrow. 

He was young and healthy, but he had gone 

enough to try the strongest nerves. 
It was hardly wonderful he lay as one worn 
out, that. the effort to think had almost ceased, 

nd he was nigh ing from a waking trance 
wi 


. 


a 
to -slumber—well-nigh , but not 
. A alight. noe, 1 ihe. 4h wonld 


stealing over e . 

Tirlon ana lien here soe ores en wre 
‘aylor, € ev whe 

Mrs. Marke’s » conscious pr pte 


thing more—that he was not alone! 
(Zo be continiied next week.) 
(This story’ tommenced in No. 2010.7 Back 
smumbers can be obtained througn any News- 





Society 


Tux King-Emperor ‘and Queen Alexandra 
have definitely decided to drive to Westminster 
Abbey on Coronation Day in the old historical 
State coach, This vehicle, which is truly des- 
ctibed as ** the most superb carriage ever built,” 
was designed by Sir Willidm Chambers. The 


‘paintings on the panels and doors are the work 


of Cipriani, and the coach was completed so- 
long ago as in the year 1761. 

Txovcn the side panels of the State coacln 
are of glass, it is not easy to see the occupants 
clearly, which is disappointing to the man im 
the street who wishes to see the features of his 
King and) beautiful Queen. Therefore their 
Majesties have determined to use an opem 
carriage for the long Coronation procession, 
which it if expected will take place’ om 
the day before the Coronation. The opem 
State carriage, which wil) also be upholstered im 
rose-coloured satin, wil! rival in magnificence 
its splendid prototype. 

Ir is stated that their Majesties will in al? 
probability call at Westminster Hall on thei 
way back to Buckmgham Palace on the day 
after the Coronation for a short. ceremony, and 
this, it is understood, will merely be for the 
purpose of receiving addresses and enabling 
peers to take the oath of allegiance. To what 
an extent it will be necessary to fit up the his 
toric building for this purpose is not at pre- 
sent known, but in any case the ceremony & 
not likely to be at all-prolonged, in view of the 
fact that, according to present arrangements, it 
will take place at the conclusion of the pro 
cession on the second day, in the performance of 
which the Royal party will, it 1% estimated, 
cover a distance of not less than fourteen miles. 

Queen ALexanons, who has always shown a 
sympathetic and practical interest in hospital 
work, as the London Hospita! for one has good 
reason to know, has been for some time, it is 
rumoured, maturing a large scheme for helping: 
hospitals generally. Her Majesty’s plans may 
be unfolded to the public. about the time of the 
Coronation by way of giving the new movement 
an historic inauguration. For the present it i+ 
enough to say, that some of the influential 
governors at certain hospitals are already in 
consultation with Her Majesty respecting the 
proposed scheme,.and that the contident belief 
is that it will prove as beneficial ta the hospi- 
tals as the scheme inaugurated by the King, as 
Prince of Wales, some years ago. 

THE speeches of the Prince of Wales are al} 
the more remarkable when it is known that he 
does not, like many Royal personages, leave the 
composition to a member of his staff but pre- 

ares them, down to the smallest. particular, 

imself, This wy the case on his recent tour, 
-~when no one offhis very numerous utterances 
was in any respect prompted. His Royal High 
ness is indeed very independent in this respect, 
and now that he is in a position of perhaps 
rather more freedom, if greater responsibility, 
than before, it will not be surprising if his pub- 
lic speeches show a good dea! of originality. 








PEACE: 
The heart where peace abides is like the ccean, 
Whose depths the surface storms.cdn never 


move, 
But sti ides in deep, unrufftled quiet, 


For all the foam-flecked waves that rel! 
above. 
The ‘heart where peace abides is like the 


heaven, 
The limpid dome where clouds in allen 
might 
May come and go; but through each rift 
appearing 
The blue.shines forth the same, serene and 
bright. 
Oh! send our hearts this blessed peace, great 
Father ! 
That thus endowed and cheered through Tb) 
dear love 
This life hecomes to us, Thy faulty children, 
‘A foretaste of the’ better life abeve. 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 
Lady Redwoods, the owner and undisputed pro- 


anid of all the fair domain of Redwoode, has been 
ban bee: ear or more ious to the opening of 


But Cecile wept on, soothed by the fierce 
sympathy of her ayah, and it was some time 
—a period of torture to Renee—béfore she 





dow a 
;. ieaak Redwoode left no heir, but expressed 
® wigh that on the decease of his wife the estates should 
be to their nephew, Andrew Fors rene, and never 
ubted Lady Redwoode’s compliance with his wishes. 
Mr. Fo © was musing over many things, and 
wondering what would happen to him should his aunt 
marry again. Judge then of hia surprise when Ledy 
Bedwoode tells him the story of her early life. Secretly 
married when quite « girl, in order not to arouse the 
anger of her brother, with whom she was living in India, 
there came a day whon it was necessary to tell.all, and 
the scene that followed caused Iady Redwoode to fall 
dato convulsions, and she lay ill for many weeks. On 
returning to life and consciousness, it was to find 
herself a widow and a mother. 

Sir Richard Haughtog, although but twenty-seven, 
das lost all joy in life through au emery sd marriage. 
News is brought to him that his divorced wife, Margaret 
Borel, is dying, and the messenger eagerly begs an Titer- 
view on the pretext that Margaret desires Sir Riehard’s 
forgiveness. Margaret fails to rekindle the old love, 
= swears that no other woman shall ever become hig 

a. 


Now Lady Redwoode's brother is dead, and as an act 
cae bas sentall the necessary proofs of her first 
aarriage, but the secret of the identity of her own child 
dies with him. The two girls are coming to England, 
and it is for Lady Redwoode to discover which of the 
¢wo is her daughter. After a little hesitation in com- 
to so momentous a decision, the choice falls on 
Cecile, who at once sete to work to ingratiate herself 
with Lady Redwoode at the expense of her foster-sister 
ellice, and in this she is ably seconded by the Hindoo 
a@yah. Cecile’s relationship is proclaimed to the 
assembled household; and to Hellice, who watches 
this rejoicing without one pang of envy, there suddenly 
comes a feeling of loncliness, and she turns unobserved 
into the garden to seek comfort among the shade of the 
$rees. It is thus that she discovers Sir Richard Haugh- 
¢on, who for one moment gazes on the lovely vision ere 
it is lost to view. “I must see her again,” he says. 
ie and whatever she is I recognise 


CHAPTER IX. Continued. 


While she was thus absorbed in sorrowful 
reveries Cecile ran through the wide halls, up 
the statue-niched staircase, to ber own gpart- 
anents. 


Entering her boudoir, which was deserted, 
ehe flung herself upon a couch beside the win- 
dow, and gave herself up to anger, actually 
sobbing with rage. 

“Tt is not for the paltry money that I 

ieve,” she said, in a whisper, “though it is 

enough to lose a single guinea of her 
possessions, but that she should even seem to 
doubt that’ I am her child—that she should 
wish to enrich that hateful Hellice—that she 
should even think kindly of her-—it is that that 
ings me. I cannot endure it. I will not 
submit to it.” 

With a quick, im movement, _ at 
variance with the indolent repose natural to 
her character, Cecile clapped her hands 
together thrice as a summons to her attendant. 

The echo had scarcely died away’ when the 
ayah entered from an inner chamber, and ap- 

shed the maiden’s couch with swift, ncise- 
ews tread. : 

“Tears, my sweet!” she exclaimed, in 
astonishment, looking upon the flushed face 
of her young mistress. “Tears, my pretty 
golden-haired darling! .. Who has dared to 

ieve you? 
eelings?” Her tone grew fierce, and she 
looked around as if in search of someone upon 
whom to wreak her vengeance. “Tell Renee, 
my pet!” = 

She knelt down beside the couch and drew 
te her breast the little sunny head of Cecile, 
and bent over it her berry-brown face. 
Hlumined with a strong and passionate 
affection. kk 

Her black, keen eyes grow soft as 
= beamed upon the ily like oan of her 
darling, and in incoherent tones she murmared 
in Hindostanee words of tenderest import. 

“Tell me, my sweet English flower,” she 
aid, —e caresses upon the maiklen ; 
“ Renee will avenge you.” 


‘her young mistress closer. 





“Renee, she—mamma—is going to leave 

of her fortune to Hellice. It is shameful. 

hate Hellice. I always hated her, but now 
more than ever.” 

“Renee hates her too,” cried the Hindoo, 
fiercely. “What! Shall she come between 
you and the great fortune which I foretold you 
should possess’ Shall she lessen your gold, 
your land, ani your honours? Never, while 
Renee lives. Does Lady Redwoode fancy that 
she may have been mistaken and that Hellice 


may be her child?” 

he ayah’s eyes glistened like those of a 
tigress, and she put her hand to her bosom as 
if to grasp a concealed weapon. 

* No, she says not, but she has a vague doubt, 
I know. What if that doubt should deepen? 
ekg by her arts, Hellice should win my 
place?” 

“She never will!” cried Renee, confidently, 
speaking in her native tongue, and clasping 
“Before that day 
can arrive Renee will sweep Hellice and Lady 
Redwoode and that sh. ed lawyer-—all 
of them—from r path like figures from a 
chess-board. Hush your weeping, my blue- 
eyed bird. Do you think Renee is stupid and 
blind, and that her brains and her hands aré 
paralysed?” , 

Cecile dried her tears and looked up into 
the darkly on face of her attendant. 

“ What. you mean, Renee?” she 
faltered, tears studding ther eyelashes like 
ing a 

Again ee directed a cautious, guilty look 


about the apartment, and then she scrutinised 


sed young mistress woop as if to estimate 
r probable reception er purposed com- 
snadenbbis. Satisfied that reception 
‘would be favourable, she arranged herself com- 
fortebly in a kneeling position and cast about 


in her own mind for words in which to clothe. 


ther hideous thoughts. 


~ -_--———— 


OHAPTER X. 


Margaret Sorel, from ber concealment amon 

the ruins at Sea View, continued to watch wi 
loomy, envious eyes movements of Hellice 
Guintwick and Sir Ric Haughton in their 
to the gate; but when the East 
fndian girl had hastened alone on her return 
to Redwoode, the actress crept from her 
shelter, crossed the broken upper floor, regard- 
less of pitfalls, and rapidly decended the stairs. 
She paused a moment at its foot in indeti- 
sion, but a sudden impulse brought a ruddy 
low to her cheeks and a‘fierce sparkle to her 
"ad Y that: ulse, she 

cling u impulse, 8 
her robust figure ‘ith an attempt at statel- 
ness, drew around her like classic drapery her 
ample cloak, and with slow and measured steps 
quitted the rains and walked down the long 
avenue to the gate at which the Baronet 


Who has dared to wound your | lingered 


He was still standing there, oblivious of her 
approach and of the scene around him, con- 
scious only of a slender girlish y ms moving 
along the road in the distance—a figure pa 
with scarlet and gold, and instinct witha ; 
free, and exquinite grace. . 

He was looking after her with a longin 
tenderness, his soul in his glowing face, « 
his divorced wife, as she ide him, 
could see that « wondrons was shining in 
his eyes—welling up from his very soul—the 
light of a pure, holy, and passionate love, such 
as he had never upon her. 

Her soul was on fire with jealous rage at her 


di 4 
“Her flere eyes biased, her countenance ss 





ichard Haughton i 
a blissfal reverie, beside which the opiun- 
eater’s : ise would have seemed a fright- 
ful pandemonium. 
hanged, sad tiem, cdf Vermd Mi tlerptnnce 
c 3 as it of resence 
of an enemy, the Baronet started, iced. tp, 
and abruptly retreated several paces, his coun- 
tenance expressing astonishment and aver- 
Sop. 

It seemed to him as 
of an angel, he had a 
face to face with a hideous Medusa. 

The divorced wife comprehended his manner, 
and as he turned to leave her presence with- 
out speaking, she forward, clutched 
his arm fiercely, , lifting one arm aloft 
as if invoking maledictions upon him, hissed 


“ Beware!” 
With that word ringing in his ears she 
passed out of the gate, ving him to the 


changed currents of his thoughts. 

A few moments later a strange, mocking 
laugh floated back to him, and he shuddered at 
éts sound, and with slow steps returned to his 
dwelling. 

The woman sped on for some distance as if 
pursved, then turned into the pwr through an 


unlatchey gate, and p to a little dell, 
in the security of which she had left her horse. 

She found him without difficulty, mounted, 
and rode out again into the high road, spurrin, 
on her steed to the extent of its greatest speed. 

Margaret Sorel was devoid of the softer 
graces that — like dewdropa on a rose, 
the loveliness of woman. 

Her soul was fierce, keen, and strong, and 
but for her wild, mad love of her former hus- 
band, she would have been as emotionless asa 
statue. But even that love could not wholly 
change her masculine. qualities. 

She rode along, moody and silent, never 
bréaking into those moans and wails to which 
younger or weaker women would have given 
way, and never once murmuring a word by 
which her state of mind might be guessed. 

Once or twice she struck her horse savagely, 
finding relief in the sufferings of the poor 
animal, and she compressed her lips together 
in a sternly resolute manner, and looked 

loomily from out her stern black eyes upon a 
| erp which, in her ‘bitterness and rage, 
she ven have ploughed with salt. 

She had proceeded two or three miles in this 
argo barr - eg wiper bois pee 
ful, angry thoughts by the appr of a horse- 
man, who dackened his speed on beholding 
her, and who halted under a tree, waiting for 
her to come up to him. He was her brother, 
Mr. Thomas Sorel. As she came nearer he 
looked at her with an anxious countenance, and 
exclaimed ,— 

“Well, Margaret, what luck?” 

“The worst,” she answered, savagely, check- 
ing her horse to a walk. 

“You did not see him, then?” inquired her 
brother, adapting his speed to hers. 

“Yes, I saw him!” replied the woman, in a 
jerking manner, as if every word cost her a 
pang. “I went to Sea View, and hid myee!f 
among the ruins, intending to bri out 
another interview with him. But while I was 
concealed there a young girl came to make » 
sketch of the place, I suppose, for she carried 
a drawing portfolio in her hand. He followed 
her ‘to the ruins, talked with her, escorted her 
to the gate, and looked after her with a look 
he never gave to me. I know he loves her! 

She concluded her speech in a hard 
voice; her eyes shone fiercely, Poe, Poor 
with a glow, and her lips were set in an 
intensely bitter and umreconciled expression, 
that testified to her brother that she would not 
let events take their course. 

“Who is this young girl? "he asked. 
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her, or she called 
san and she is a re- 











“No, I may 
answered the woman, grimaly. 
me at the right time. 1 doubt if in all England 
® more retired dwelling 
- Perhaps, when I haye failed 


the 
but the wreaking of my revenge 
myself at the Roo ery end abjure 


t her cousin, who 


you think her beauti- 


Teturned fiercely. “Do 
rival in his love? 
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iy ate Him "hock tome. It is a 
relief to to et petty wants and 

“peboered to Provide for. 
pounds will be a little fortune 


to me. 
“ But the Rooke —you will sell that?” 
nad it as a harbour of refuge,” 


” 


can be found 


world!” 


“It is as well to k it, perhaps. We 
ought to leave here to-dad, ’ 
after this property of yours —— 
_ “T cannot, will 


pan fe see if the-old servant. is alive yet, 

© arrangements with her for remaining 
i m you have done all this 
re, where I shall be awaiting 


Service. 
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refuge, after leavi 


to take possession of a chair, and pull 
gloves with a that reduced 
to absolute rnin, » With a m 


ing her newly- uired pro- 
, and ex joined ie to set baben once A va 


But what will ou do in my @bsence, Mar- 
said Mr. Sorel hewn 


a! 


careful under what 


, I 
next obtrude my presence n the man who 
wis my husband: I thal be cmmalng enn 


“It comes to 


Margaret, and look 


not, leave this place yet!” 
ae the woman, quickly, “T would 
Ose every penny of this legacy than 
leave Sir Richard Haughton to the fasc 
tions of this Kast Indian girl, and I not here 


have made some objections 
he was accustomad to defer 
is sister’s stronger will and 
wagers 
> nga taithi 
them, and neither spoke again 


concluding their arTange- 








inn, the few pub- 
» Several shops, and a market were 
bore the name of Market Square. 
In the inn, which was known as the 
nd jiaspie, Margaret Sorel and her brother 
had the roadside 
the former to 
arters were com- 
of Sea View, a 
very —— qualification for the scheming, 
ivorced wi * 
The brother and sister rode along the quiet. 
dering stare of the 


they dismounted, and ve their xtecds 
in charge of «@ > They 

ascended to the sitting-room w: ich they shared 
common. 
Sorel's first act was to tear off her 
i ‘hat and fling it upon the floor; he: 


¢ anxious, won- 
-destrians they en- 


ly. 

“I will look after Sir Richard's affairs,” 
red, “I must see this girl face to 

is likely to look favourably 
and, ix short, make her 
nothing ‘vrashly, and 




















cunning as a serpent, but I fear not quite so 
harmless ag a dove,’ | have henceforth but 
one ‘motive in life—to win back the love of 
ir Ri ghton, or to wreak « deadly 
revenge upon him and this girl who has dared 
to look kindly upon him,” 

Her voice # startling intonation that 
caused her weaker-minded brother again to 
look frightened. He moved away from her 
and jam to engage in his task of packing a 

ortmameau, looking at her now and then 
Tom under his brows in an apprehensive way 
that would have Pleased and flattered his sts- 
ter had she not been too preoccupied to notice 
it. When he had thrust clothmg, brushes. 
bottles, and other appurtenances of the toilet 
into a heterogeneous mass, and had locked hix 
valise, he looked at his watch ‘and said,— 

“The first train leaves in a few minutes, 
Margaret, and I must. be off. “I shell be back 
a8 soon as I can finish the business. If you 
should need ime, you ean telegraph to the 

kery. Good-bye.” 

He shook hands with her, took up his valise, 
and departed, ; 

The divorced wife remained in her seag. 
Plunged in a gloomy reverie, for a full hour 
after his departure. The subject of her 


| thoughts coulk only be guessed at from such in- 


dications as her lowering brow, her compressed, 

i lips, and her strange habit of clasp- 
ing her hands so tightly that her sharp nails 
were embetided in her flesh. She did not 
speak, or give vent to a sign of emotion, 
but remained quiet and almost motionless ; at 
last she arose with a heavy sigh and began 
pacing the floor. 

In her progress to and fro she happened to 
catch @ glimpse of her reflection in a smal) 
mifror between the windows; she went wp to 
it and surveyed it earnestly, with something 
of @ scornful’ glance. With one hand she put 
back the heavy masses of hair from her face, 
that not a line nor trace of her gipsy beauty 
ight escape her observation, but there was 
little triumph or exultation in her gaze. 

“My tace has changed since it won him,” 
she thought. “He used to call me his Juno. 

am anything but a goddess in his eyes now. 
And yet I cannot belicve that my power over 
him is entirely gone. For all these years he 
has lived a hermit’s life for love of me. If I 
could only break down the barrier of his pride, 
he would take me back again. His parents 
are dead, his uncle is a harmless lunatic, and 
there is no one to stand between us—no one 
but this Kast Indian girl for whom he has 
conceived * a, short-lived” faucy. If she wera 
removed from his path I con] win him back.” 

She turned that last thought over and over 
in her mind unt] it grew to a hideous sipnifi- 
cance. Then she proceeded to map out her 
nae with clearness, deciding what she should 

© in any and every turn of events, and in the 
end reasoned hersel! into @ state of quiet hope- 
fulness. 

By this time it was past noon, and she rang 
for her luncheon, which was brought to her 
Without delay. She sipped her chocolate and 
ate her roll leisurely and thoughtfully, and 
when she F her repast, and its frag- 
ments had been wemoved, she suppleraented jt 
with a glass of wine that brought a steady 
redness to her cheeks and an unwaverin 
brightness to her eyes. Producing a small. 
sized travelling-bag, she then packed it with 
articles from her trunks that roperly belonged 
to her theatrical wardrobe, a ding to her cloth- 
ing a small mirror, some boxes of white and 
carmine powders, a bottle containing a liquid 
dye for the complexion, and various other 
necessaries of a stage toilet. 

It was in a new theatre of operations and 
amid new scenes that the actress intended to 
use thein now, 

When her arrangements were all completed 
she summoned a servant and stated, to avoid 
being made the object of curious conjecture, 
that she was going on'a visit. to & friend in 
the neighbourhood, and might not return until 
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that the inmates of the,inn sould not trouble 
themselves concerning her movements. . 

Her order was. speedily obeyed, for Miss 
Sorel was liberal of gratuities.. She mounted, 
and rode poy 9 the village.in: the direction 
from which she had lately come...» 

When. she had spigad the hill beyond. the 
rows of habitations, she gave rein to Ce horse 
and sped onwards between. the n, blossom- 
ing hedges and in the chhde the trees that 
here and there almost embowered the road, 
She possed Sea View at a smart pace, looki 
stealthily at it from under her lashes, ‘hal 
hoping and half fearing to meet Sir Richard 
Haughton. 

She noticed that a couple of well-bred horses 
were standing hefore his door, although they 
were at the end of a long avenue, and she 
noticed upon the wide portico a, figure which, 
with a great bound of her heart, she believed 
to belong to her divorced husband, but which 


% moment later she decided to -be that. of Mr. |, 


William Haughton. ‘ 

“They are going to call at Redwoode,” she 
thought, rightfully enough, but’ with singular 
resentfulmess. ‘‘They must not see me, for I 
am going there too.’ 

She hurried on to a gate that opened into 
the park of Redwoode, Sema, o it; 
and ied her horse into the shadow. of the trees. 
She next secured the gate as-she had found it, 
remounted, and rode along a path which, she 
conjectured, would lead her to.the mansion. 
She had that morning, before visiting Sea 
View, become partially familiar with one ap- 
proach to Redwoode, having scen a woodman 
vpen the gate by which she had now entered, 
closing it without locking it, aud had watched 
his progress for some little distance. 

At the:foot of the hill crowned by the dwell- 
ing she again dismounted, tied her horse to a 
tree, and. made on foot the ascent, pausing 
now and then to rest, or to conceal herself from 
observation of woodmen or gardeners. She 
crossed the swollen beook bya marble arch, 
and kept on in the path until she had gained 
level ground and at the «ame time the entrance 
of a round marble temple, which a. glance 
assured her to be untenanted. The. mansion 
was visible at some little distance through the | 
trees, but no one was within isight. ving 
assured herself of this fact, Margaret ‘Sorel 
moved stealthily towards the: dvor of the 
temple, gave another glance around, and. then 
tlided in swiftly, closed and locked the door 

hind her, ' 


% 


° CHAPTER. XI. 

The little kiosk of which Margaret Sorel had 
taken temporary possession was shaped after 
the fashion of those that adorn Turkish gar- 
dens, and was surmounted by a glittering dome 
which looked like gold in the synlight: ‘The’ 
walls were composed of jalousie shutters; now 
ajar, and the fresh, perfumed air swept through 
the pretty little chamber without restraint, 

The floor was of marble, laid in a mosaic 
pattern ; the panels between the shutters were 
slender mirrors; there was a luxurious Turkieh 
couch in the centre of the room, a few books, 
and an antique Turkish scent-jar, overflowing 
with crushed and odorous. rose-petals, com- 
pleted the furniture. 

The woman’s first act was to close all the 
shutters, and to secure them. so that no one 
could look in upon her movements, The light 
that lingered, although dim, was sufficient for 
her purpose. She unlocked her travelling bag, 
strewed its contents over the cfimson couch, 
and proceeded to make her toilet with an apt- 
ness and readiness unmarred by her singular 





and unusual surroundings. She unbound her 
long black hair, permitted it to flow over her 
shoulders. without any other restraint than 
that afforded by a scariet ribbon, which she 
bound around her brows, 

From one of her toilet, bottles she produced 
a dye, which gave to her heauty a gipsy com- 
plexion,. and one of the boxes afforded her 
abundant oarrmine for her ¢heeks, which, under 
her treaiment,.soon glowed like twin-roses, 


“ahi 


She then devoted her attention to her. dress, 
Her widing-habit, was exchanged for short, 
ample skirts, and @ bright blue gown, whose 
hem reached only to her trim ankles, There 
was no need to exchange her Polish boots, for 
they were high and decorated.with cords and 
tassels in profusion. 

Her costume was completed by the addition 
of .a wide scarleb cloak: and. a hood of the 
same material, from the sides of which her 
long black locks strayed in, wild. disorder, 
aa us rey she was the perfect represen- 

con of a gi maid—quite as ect as 
when, in the rath costume and p ge she 
had awakened the rapturous applause of 
crowded audiences, 

She surveyed her reflection critically in her 
hand-mirror and the, panels of the wall, startled 
by the fierce brightness of her eyes, and exul- 
tant in her perfect rendering of the character 
she had assumed. , 

“T shall do!” she murmured, approvingly. 
“Even Richard Haughton would not know 
me now, -] must refresh my mind in my 
a. led 
Phe took from her travelling-bag a small 
worn volume, full of cabalistic ‘signs, which 
she studied for some minutes intently. ‘The 
book was a compilation of fortune-teller store 
explained the astcnitgnias of “dreams, an 
taught the art of chiromancy. 


{t was an invaluable assistant to one wishing | 


to impose upon the silly or ignorant; but 
nothing could be more unsuitable to Miss 
Sore!’s present purpose. She, however, thought 
differently, She reasoned tovherself that Miss 
Giintwick, being an Bast Indian, and having 
® Hindoo_mother, must necessarily be more 
or less superstitious. ‘The very air of heathen 
India, she thought,’ with its ruby-eyed idols 
and ita gorgeous temples, must be full) of 
superstition, ‘and no native could fail to he iu- 
fected by it. 

The strange, supernatural tales to which 
the Asiatics love to listen for hours together, 
and with which. Hellice was no doubt familiar, 
had probably. made her a willing and implicit 
believer in the fortune-teller’s pretended art. 

So thinking, she pre herself for the 
part she intended to play. The book was 
conned once or twice, and was then returned 
to its concealment. 

Miss Sorel glanced over the volumes. belong- 
ing to the ‘see 1 and found them to be books 
of poems belonging to Lady Redwoode. 

“Very guvod, she thought. 
Reédwooile’s ‘private resort. No one will 
wonder to find it locked and the key gone if 
‘the discovery be made. This is better than’ I 
€ 7 


he thrust the travelling-bag in a oorner, 
gave a last look at her reflection in the mirrors, 
arid cautiously opened the door, 

There’ was no one’ within sight, and she 
made a ‘quick egress, locked the portal belind 
her, and put the key in her pocket. 

She then’ took her way to the mansion, 


Her path led: along the brink of the hill, 


ast the ‘waterfall beside which Sir Richard 
Tanghton’ had first beheld Hellice, past, 
arbours, summer-honses, and phe aaa until 
at length che emerged intu full view of the 
rear of the dwelling and in sight of the ser-, 
yants’ hall. 

She was totally unfamiliar with the grounds 
and mansion, and+ expected to reach a 
different entrance, but she was not diesatisfied 
at her mistake when: a rosy-cheeked maid 


emerged from the house and accosted her, in- « 


quiring if dhe could tell fortunes. 

“ Aye, that can I!” replied the pretended 
gipey, with a low | courtesy. “Shall 1 tell 
‘ours, my pretty girl 7” 

y The mit 2 blushed at the compliment and 
assented. Other servants came trooping out, 
and the fortune-teller was ..surrounded and 
called upon for evidences of ‘her skill in the 


| pretended art of reading the future. Their de- 


mands were complied with. Promises of speedy 
marriages, u receipts of sums of 
mouey. the usual letters, and. disappomtments, 
were liberally dispensed to-one and all, to the 
genered satisfaction of the goodmatured and 
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, eredulous , and pieces of silver were 
showered upon the fortune-iefler. 
“Tf the young mistress could. only ece you!” 
said, the girl who had first, mnaued We Borei’s 
attention, and whose faith was in a state of the 
nigpen activity. “An English gipsy might be a 
evsion to ber, and I am sure she would pay 
vite te <i teller drew the 
‘he fortune-ieller gitl apart from 
the, crowd and besought her to procure an 
interview between the young ladies and herselt, 
offermg her newly-acquired gains ap a reward 
be r ‘rish | could sighed 
¢ i oct oe the girl, “but ix 
would be as mach as my wh atln Teould 
not even get speech with either of the young 
ladies, for I am only.» kitchen maid, Why, f 
might live here ti i R sid without ever 
being directly spoken to young .mistress, 
I don't care to ask Mrs. Renee ‘to take 
a ad woa fe x wy P vay Senge? Miss 
lintwick’s mother, say, ahe’s 
Hindvo, sank, haces mnie of Wied Beds een 
that can read your soul; she reads the stars. 
sap ve 3, and would be jealous of you, I make 
ne doubt.” 


Finding the maid thus communicative, 





“This is Lady |; 


Miss Sorrel questioned her artfully, and was 
made a er of all the gossip afloab in the 
servants hall. The rival claims of the young 
ladies to the position of danghter and heiress to 
the Baroness were not discussed, only because 
not known. Lady Redwoode ree get yd this 
secret from the housekold, who did not dream 
that any uncertainty attended the, récognition 
of Miss Cecile. But the attentions of Mr. 
Andrew Forsythe to the heiress were com- 
mented upon, the surpassing beanty of Hellice 
extolled, and the fact of a relationship between 
the latter aml the Hindoo insisted_upon. 

“Well, if you won't assist me, I must seek 
the young ladies for’ myself,” said the pre- 
teniled gipsy, when she extracted all the 
information possible. “‘ Look out for the hand 
Wark tae my pretty maid.” 

' With this parting injunction, which over- 
whelmed of girl delight, aed ne 
seemed greatly to encourage a bashful, good~ 
looking who had been eyeing the maid 
askance, the fortune-teller' turned away, and 
hastened towards the front of the mansion, de~ 
termined to linger within the shade of the trees 
i of the young dadies should 
venture on thelawn. % 

The good fortune that had been with, her 
hitherto did not desert her now, for she hat 
scarcely gained the desired shade when her keen 
eyes , ab some Satane down. Oe 
avenue, a lithe, grey-ro ure, wrappe 
about with o fluttering Indian shaw! of scarlet 
and gold. te 
She recognised the latter at once as. belongs 
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pesontil béediey of which she had all her life 
reamed, and which she saw now with eyes 
used only to wilder scenes beneath a tropical 


dky. 

"haieortbed in contemplation, she did not 
observe her enemy's approach, until she was 
suddenly startled ‘by « footfall at her side. 

L up q y, her gave rested upon the 
preten ‘epsy. 

She her a moment as if she had been 
‘a feature of the scenery, and then would have 
turned away, but that her enemy detained her 

& gesture, sa; ot 
pretty hedy. shell I 


ipsy’s hand with 
made plain to 


ou.” 

“I do not believe in fortune-telling,” replied 
Hellics, simply. “I do not wish to know my 
future, but there is money for yon,” and she 
drew from her tiny embroidered purse « silver 
coin and tendered # to the woman. 

The fortune-teller took it and came still 


“I am no impostor, géntle lady,” she 
7 ve \ coadenged hepa e what I shall 
te me, I entreat you.” 
’ Hollie hesitated, ‘then complied wish ‘the 
woman's importanities with a sunile. 
MS te poser he omen per 
wer 
Peek anithes 


4 


fi 
: 


in her native Country. 
d her small, slender hand, with 

ng fingers, and her enemy it 

with ing like fierceness, and pretended 
i lines crossing the pink 


£ 
: 
i 
§ 
E 
F 


ness, yet. 
:“ You are. but partly of lish deseont. One 
jof your parents was a native Hindoo, and you 
shave inherited many of. her traits—” 
Helli¢s half snatched cong bee hand, a quick 
‘flash mounted to ther cheeks, and she would 
‘have uttered an exclamation but for the remem- 
brance that it was only a gipsy who was speak- 


| Tt was evident that she did not. feel flattered 
jat the communication dhe had reesived, but a 
jeotnfnl e#mile curved her na at her own 
momentary folly in resenting i 
“Well, go on!” she said, quistly. 
“You do not like me to say that you are 
‘part Hindoo,” declared the fortune-teller, eye- 
jing her . “ Have you deemed otherwine?” 
'  Helliee grew ,pale, but her voiee and manner 
‘were full of haughtiness as she responded,— . 
i “How on i matter to « stranger what I 
Piel War ior tat conte lety, Z 
$ \ poor : 7) ° 
méiné not to offend. Sball’l talk to you of 
; face eh 728 are jiu 
jearning the sweet lesson, but I bid yon beware. 
The man yon love is not free towed. Be warned 
avoid him, or a dreadful doom will 





be yours 1” | 


ie ii withdrew ther had from the woman’s 


, alarmed’ at her menacing tone and 
whe ence glitter of her oyes. 





ae 


At this juncture the ring of horses’ hoofs 

was heard in the avenue almost at band. The 

tended gipsy and her intended victim hai 

too much absorbed to hear the closing of 

the gates, and this sound was their first inti- 
mation of Se he sempre 

Hellice up, uttered a joyful exclama- 
tion, and sprang towards the foremost rider, 
who checked his steed at sight of her and 
leaped to the ground. 

may be guessed, the rider was Sir Richard 
Haughton. } 

His proud, calm face became radiant at sight | 
of the East Indian girl, and his eyes beamed 
with a strangely tender expression as he | 
marked that her attitude was that of desiring | 
protection. As for Bellice, her countenance 
was irradiated by a lovely bloom, and her ex- 
pression of alarm changed to one of security. 

Both, after a giance at each other, in which 
soul spoke to soul, turned their gaze upon the 
fortune-teiler. 

Strong in the belief that her disguise would 
defy even the penetration of her former hus- 
band, the divorced wife stood her ground. With 
& quick movement she drew forward her flow- 
ing locks to shade her face, and then folded 
her hands upon her breast. She did not look 
up -openly, but watched Sir Richard with a 


y gaze, 
“T fancied you were alarmed, Miss Glint- 
wick?” said Sir Riehard, somewhat puzzled. 
“T believe I wae foolishly so,” replied Hel- 
‘lice, blushing. .‘“'I am-not used to ap oor 
gipsies, and this one frightened mo. I dare 





| say the poor woman would not. willingly have 


“d me.” , j 
“But what could she have said to frighten 
ou, Miss Glintwick’’’ inquired the young 
“Was she aftempting to extort 


aronet, 
np vs 

Hellice replied in the negative, and looked 
so embarrassed and conf that Sir Richard’s 
keen perception warned him that he had been 
the subject,of.the gipsy’s remarks. He looked 

‘inat the latter, then his face darkened and 
grew stern. 

He had recognised his divorced wife, not- 
‘withstanding her ‘disguise. 

Fora moment he was chilled to the heart 
with apprehension as to what she might have 
said. cen th A = legis leg Oyen is 
wife—perhapa e story eir mar- 
ri ¥ith untruthful colourin: thaps, she 

oohaak lcttne = . 1, ot erself 
as & Wron oving wife. A cold perspira- 
tion broke out upon his hag forehead, and in 
that moment, of ish he knew that he loved 
Hellice Glimtwick already as he had never loved 
before, and as he would never cease to love— 
with all the ardour of a proud, strong nature 
and a passionate soul. 

He tiga at Hellice for geo Hie of his 
suspicion, almost-expecting to er gaze in- 
tanitionally averted Eh her clear, truthful 
eyes, like wells of burning sunshine, met his 
as frankly as before, and ber cheeks glowed 
faintly like a lamp shining through a thin 
porcelain shade, 

efe was no aversion, no contempt, no 
suspicion in her glance, and at once his heart 
grew light under the conviction that he ‘had 
come in time to imterrupt.a communication 
that might have been fatal to his hopes. 

“You must not heed the idle words of a 
wandering gipsy, Miss Glintwick,” he said, in 
his usual tones,.as the maiden remained 
silent. .  Dhe gipsy's trade is to obtain money 
by working on the fears of the young and 
trasting, but I am sure you have no faith in 
her random guesses!" ; 

_. “ None whatever! " declared Hellice, smiling. 
“Tt was not what she: said, but her mazner 
that startled me.” 

At this moment Mr. William Haughton, who 
had remained in the background, gazing at the 


young girl in speechless admiration, approached 


nephew and pl his coat-sleeve, de- 
manding in an audible whisper an introduction 
i ead ied with the request, and 

wi e request, an 

acknowledged her new plivanietanes by 


his | weep for your loss, 








a bow and a smile that transported him to the 
seventh heaven of delight. . He quitted his 
horse, stationed himself at her side, and began 
to lavith compliments upon her. that seemed to 
her irresistibly amusing. 

“TI fancied you name was Miss Avon,” he 
said, “ but ‘what's in a name?’ ‘A rose b 
any other name would smell as sweet.’ Permit 
me to congratulate you upon your restoration 
to your charming mother. Lady Redwoode is 


| one of my few and chosen friends. Her jovely 


person enshrines a lovely soul!” 

“ Lady Redwoode is indeed lovely,” replied 
Hellace, sadly and abstractedly. “But you are 
mistaken in\my relationship to her, Mr. Haugh 
ton. I should have een happy beyog all pow 
of Np re om to have been claimed as her cbild, 
but that happiness was reserved for another.” 

Mr. Haughton looked at her with a vague 
expression, nof comprehending her; but, sud 
denly concluding that “it was all right,” his 
brow cleared and he proceeded to inquire how 
she liked the land of her ancestors. 

Hellice replied with the enthusisem peculiar 
to her character, and while she was so engaged 
Sir Richard moved towards the pretended 
gipsy, who maintained her position, feeling 
secure in her disguise, in order to watch the 
intercourse of the man she loved with the 
woman she now hated 

She was watching Hellice with an wnmry, 

D8 


| envious look when the young Baronet w 


pered at her ear,-— 

“I know you, Margaret Sorel! . Wretched 
woman, how dare you pollute the ears of this 
pure atid inuocent girl with your foul tongue? 
Away, if you would not be committed to ghul 
as @ trespasser and a vagrant!” 

The divorced wife reeled as if she had been 
struck, 

* Richard!” she gasped. 

He answered ouly by the one word,-— 

“Gol” 

“Richard!” she said again, in a fierce, 
agonised whisper, ‘looking at him imploringly, 
* what is this girl to you? You have mourned 
me al} these years, and now a childish creature 
like that has come between us! I cannot bear 
it, E will not bear it! Worgive me and take 
me back, or cast me off at your peril. I tell 
you I am no meek, pining girl to sit down and 
but a bitter; resolute 
woman. able to avenge herself upon you and 
upon her!” and she pointed towards the un 
conscious Heilice. 

The young Baronet replied only by pointing 
towards the lodge gate. 

The divorced wife breathed hard and pressed 
her hands upon her heart to still its frenzied 
throbbings. 

“You order me from your ‘presence as unfit 
to speak to her,” she said, in the same low, 
intense tone. “ Take heed, Richard Haughton, 
lest I keep my vow and rob you of her im the 
moment you think to call her yourown. No 
woman but I shall ever be your wife. Since 
you reject my love, bear the barden of my 
hate! I will have revenges-revenge on you 
and on her!” 

With a wild, strange, eldritch laugh that 
chilled the blood of those who heard it, and 
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with a menacing lock at her former husband, 
so dark and deadly in its import that he im- 
voluntarily shuddered, Margaret Sorel dashed 
away through the shadows of the trees, her 
scarlet deal floating out behind her bke a 
dlood-dyed banner. 

Sir Richard became slightly pale, bat, as 
calm and quiet as ever, Joi Hellice, who 
had turned round at the sound of that weird 
laughter, and smiled reassuringly. 


“This was an unpleasant encounter for yon, 
{Miss Glintwick,” he said, quietly, “ but I do 
not think that woman will dare molest you 
again |” 

“T think she is crazy,” remarked Mr. Haugh- 
ton, whose theory it was that every person was 
a lunatic whose actions were at all singular, but 
who, strangely enough, never classed himself 
among the mentally afflicted. “Do not be 
alarmed, Miss Glintwick.. I will protect you,” 
and he smiled benignantly upon her. 


Hellice thanked him, and a gardener coming 
up, the horses were delivered into his guardian- 
ship while the trio advanced slowly towards the 
mansion. Gir Richard walked close beside 
the maiden, his heart burning with the sweet 
and generous passion of youth, and his fair 
face glowing with a sweet, ineffable tenderness, 
as he bent towards Hellice, and the young East 
Indian walked shyly beside him, her dark loveli- 
ness made glorious by the sweet and tender 
thoughts bane coud why heart. a 
spoke much, being wrap in vague, delicious 
coped over the discovery which Margaret 
Sorel had forced upon both that their hearts 
were no longer without’ an object about which 
to entwine the fairest hopes and upon which 
to lavish a wealth of affection. 

But while Hellice’s discovery was but half 
acknowledged to herself, as became a shy and 
modest maiden, Sir Richard’s contributed to 
strengthen the great purpose he had formed of 





CHAPTER XII. 


Cecile raised herself upon her arm and looked 
intently into the face of her ayah as the latter 
bent towards her, without changing her kneel- 
ing jon. That face, brown and ruddy in 
ita Asiatic beauty, was instinct with a deadly 

. ‘The emall black eyes glittered like 
those of a serpent, and there was a crue! smile 
on her lips—a smile utterly devoid of mirth, but 
full of a sti and subtle wickedness that 
would have made any other than Cecile recoil in 
fear and aversion. 

But the chosen heiress of Redwoode 
regarded her attendant with a pleased and 

i look, and took between her white 
“ ers her ah bby and verve en it as a 

ild might have played with a sleeping tigress. 

“Dear Senco A Pit a Softly “vou 
would do anything for me, would you not?” 

“ Anything, my sweet!” cried the Hindoo, 
with impetuosity, kissing fiercely the maiden’s 
hand. “No lever can be truer to his mistress 
than I to thee, blue-eyed daughter of the sun: 
Command me, Cecile, and I will obey. Shall 

ady of Redwoode fade away and leave you 

ions?” and her voice 

le, ‘and -her eyes glittered 

with a deadlier light. “Shall Hellice be swept 

from your path like an autumn leaf before the 

wind! Speak, command, fn f darling, that I 
may prove to you my fidelity.” 

Cecile’s mouth, that seemed formed for tender 
utterances, reflected the wicked smile of the 
Hindoo. Her blue éyes which her fond 
mother had com to dewy violets, grew 
hard and triumphant in expression, and the 
character Of her countenance changed to one 
that was utterly revolting. It seemed as 
though her mask of loveliness had fallen aside 
and revealed a hideously deformed soul. She 
continued to play with the ayah’s band, as if 
she exulted in her complete supremacy over | 
that perverted nature, and as one who plays 

bloodhound. 








| breakfast table, I uttered some idle, 


| in alanm. 


“TI see I conld not ask too much of you, 
Renee,” she said, wbsently. 

“Try me and see,” returned the ayah “ You 
have never asked anything of me in vain a6 
yet. Your life has been a bed of roses, my 
eweet. No one has ever dared to frown upoe 
a or speak harshly to you. People have 
‘awned upon you from your birth.” 

“All but Hellice,” said Cecile, 
tentedly. 

“All but Hellice,” repeated the Hindoo, 
compressing her lips. “ Your cousin hes always 
been strange and peculiar. She would not tell 
a falsehood to save her life, I do believe,” and 
her tone grew contemptuons. “She would be a 
saint, I suppose. Is it of her you would speak, 
Cecile? Do you fear her?” 

“Yes, I fear her--thet is the word!” cried 
Cecile. “Oh, Renee, you have not noticed as 
I have done that Li Redwoode is undecided 
and wavering between Hellice and me. Sho 
wants to m us co-heiresses, and I sniled 
and acceded to the wish when my heart was 
full of bitterness and anger. And when my 
head has lain on her bosom, Renee, and I have 
looked wp into her face, it hes worn an absent, 
anxious expression, and I knew she was think- 
ing of Hellice. This very mornimy, at the 
retty 
compliments to mamma; she smi and 
thanked me, and then turned her eyes upon 
Hellice, who sat cilent and thoughtful, and I 
fancied my mother’s gaze was one of anxious 
ee Perbaes t vas,” d the ayah, moodil 

“Per it was,” sai 6 ayah, moodily. 

“But it must not be so,” exclaimed Cecile, 
“ What if she were to adopt Helilice 
as her daughter? What if she were to settle 
her private fortune upon her? What if, in- 
deed, she were to take her in my place? I tell 
you, Renee, that Hellice with her proud silence 
and grave demeanour is making an i ion 
upon Lady Redwoode’s heart which I may not 
be able to efface. This must not goon. You 


discon- 


wooing and winning her to be all his own. 


j 


‘| with a leashed 





We do not care to spend 
a lot of momey over ad- 
vertising the ‘*‘LONDON 
READER” in the news- 
papers. We would tar 
rather give the money to 
our readers, because we 
are certain that they will 
advertise us much better 
than the papers would. We have been 
giving away ail sorts of presents month 
after month, and we are now going to 
eclipse all our former efforts. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 


If you want to receive one of these lovely 
Gold Pattern SOVEREIGN 
PURSES, Fashionable Gold 
Design NECKLETS, Mas- 
sive Gold Pattern CURB 
BRACELETS, or Plated 
SALT CELLARS, with @ 
gilt lining, we will tell you 
what you have to do. There 
is no Puzzle to be solved, but 





must help me, Renee.” 





the only condition is that you 

send us Sixpence for which- 

ever of these lovely. picces of 

\jewellery you like, together 

#/ with a penny for postage, and 

if the goods are not sold out 

we will send to you, but if 
they sre all gone we will 

return your money. Look at these illustra- 


-tions and ask yourself if you ever heard of 


such a grand offer as we have made. 


WRikEe AT ONCE 
Everyone is simply delighted. with the 
extraordinary value they are getting. Don’t | 
miss this chance of a The 
offer will close on Decem- 
ber 31st; but we shall very 

quickly be sold out now. 


life-time. 


PUZZLE EDITOR, 
‘*London Reader,” 
50 & &2, Ludgate Hill, 
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“How?” questioned 


tained. Redwooda must be induced to 
look coldly upon Hellice. must despise 
and i She must give her a home 


Your 


, has 
it, m ? mor is skill in i le 
it, my pet dings m making people | sei 


ineredibie 


Hellice, there remaing another resource. 
a that?” questioned Cecile, her face 
Paling. 


‘The Hindoo touched her breast significantly. 


ile cast » fearful glance around her, and }* 


then looked eagerly into the brown face, whose 
expression had grown even: More terrible in its 
wicked Meaning, and whispered in the ayah’s 
native fom 


“You mean that box ‘of powders and 
waters? You have it safe, Renee? Show it 
me!” 




















“ Peo cannot realise that such & wonderful 
A Prisoner for Seventeen change ‘ine been wreweie tract & por 


Years, and all my nei hbours, who knew how I suf. 
fered, say it ie the most miraculous thing they 


. have ever geen, 

An interesting event bas just been reported | "«] feel now as though I don’t know my own 

by a Liver pool Courier representative. For | strength, end am ag well and hearty as I was 

Seventeen years Mry. Elizabeth MeNulty, of | when T was a gir! of fourteen. Well, that” 

40, Price Street, Birkenhead, bas been a ating to a huge basket full of clothes which 
8 


practically cut off from the outside world. j eins § spough. For the last four months I 
Pp . ,neurable, this Poor derelict of imes more, every week, and I have » ashed 
Humanity abindoned all hope, and resigned her- them all myself. What ie more, I have felt 
But a kindly Providence | nothi: Worse at the end of the day than a 

smiled at last upon her brought Chas. ha tired feeling, which a night’s sound 
Bile Beans for Biliousness to notice. | sleep has removed. There is nothing in which 

She tried them, with the result that, in spite | I have greatar faith than Bile Beans, and I 
of the gloomy’ view of her case by eminent | am sure, cadily wt YOR have heard my story, 

' erstand 














medica] men, and ng undergone to no you will readily that.” 

25 poe 8 McNulty Pp now perfectly cured, —=— SS 
is set 

dumbfounded neighbournsene™* ations of « | THE STAGE VILLAIN. 


fo neigh eo 

This is the wonderful Story as detailed by! Under the painted canvas tree 

r — The wicked villain stands, 

I had enjoyed a8 good health as alyone;| With blue-black whiskers on hig face 

could desire until about seventeen years ago, coarse and shining strands, 

when after attending UPON @ neighbour's little And gleaming daggers tensely held 
with scarlet fever J con- In both his sinewy hands 

pear the disease myself In @ matter of seven His record’s bad and black and long, 


He's “ wanted ” everywhere ; 

Detectives crack are on hig track, 
i et never find his lair, 

were they at Until, just as the curtain falls, 

They land ‘on him for fair. 
Act in, act out, he maims and slays 

And lies and robs and steals ; 

¢ sneaks along with dagger drawn 

Behind the hero's heels, 
solid food ; I had to drink new milk to keep | nd yet no crime, however foul, 
myself alive, and even taking this gave me a His purpose dark reveals, 

i ‘ween m: shoulders which wae for all The children coming bome 
the world like a Scrap: ; the bone. e (A millionaire's, of course) 

pment appeared. and binds and carries / 
fearful rash broke out all over my face, I Noe soon aren . 
took every kind of-medicine to cleay my blood, And though they howl and plead and wail 
ben sow dl va cg effect of making me © never shows remorse, 
“i : Tn fact, he says but little, save 
wok oT eine, faa When some deep plan is Spoiled, 
overflow; ! The When some bold hero lands me girl 
asham venture or whom the villain’s toi ed ; 

yr . pines ot te with} ~ di house. ® growls between his close-clinched teeth 


awful accents, “ F. f-£-f-foiled |” 





from school 


3 
E 
Qa. 
HS 
ee 


| 


| Several doctors, T went to the Skin Hospital in} tH. goes on Sunday to the church, 


Liverpool, Was examined by many doc. And prays both Joud and long, 


I 
tors, and underwent a painful operation ; but} And lifts his large and deep bass voice 
when they told me at length that I should have In spiritual or ; r 
to have my nose Scraped, I wag frightened, and For playing the charch-member dodge 
I never went again. ee i baa ' Is where he must be strong. 
“ After & number years terrible sane . li 
| Suffering, T commenced to have a succession of mies: destroying, he sane 


week-end bilious attacke with remarkable regu- PO te overy act 


? 
moment sees some néw-formed plan 





To add to human woes ; 

wah billoas ite What it was which | Something aitenenng something done, 
prostrated me for the whole day. * , Has foiled his Many foes, 

“One {it was a Wednesday), on coming; Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

| down sai, ound euaerea?): 2 coming No longer will we lack 
door, telling of the wonderful cures which had Sed ans to trace a villain down 
been effected by Charles Forde’s Bile Beans. And catch him in his track 
I & box, and took one of the beans We'll straight Pursue all deep-voiced men 
before T want te’ bed Genk ne The next are blue-black ! 
conbinned, Paine ir geet, 20 hears, yah 
tinned taki B be ———_——==—_—_—— 

better and mg ve og every day. One Sunday} His Wants Were Few.—Tramp : * Please, 
‘when it came to: my newel time to be pros. needle cud yer be sa kind as to let me hen” 
and sal dept ioummess, I got the dioner reety needle and thread? Mrs Suburb : ““ well, 
and sat down and ete a hearty mea] without | y-e-s, I can let you have that?” « Thankee, 
the least of any illness! mum. (Now, you'd oblige me very much if 

“My ‘aes said, ‘What is the matter you'll let me have a bit of cloth for a patch.” 
with you to-day! Are you not going to be ill?" | * Well, here is some,"”* «* ee, mum ; but 
Then I told him how T had taken tho Bile it's a different. color from my travellin’ suit 
Beas, and 28 s00n as he saw that they ha ps erhaps, mum, you could mé some of 
such @ wonderful effect on me, he sent out for | your husban ’s old clothes that patch will 
another box. By degrees the rash and matheh.” “Well, I declare | Pll give you an 
began to from my face, untij J ad | old suit, however. Here it is.” “Thank 
as clear a 


ee, 
ion as could desire.| mum, f see it’s @ little } ¢, mum; but if 
bove ‘all, I became Waeaal ao With a splendid you'll kindly furnish me with » square meal, 
appetite, mebby 1 can fill it out.” 
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Facetize 


He Wasn't. Funn.—-Miss Pretty: “ Isn't, Mr, 
Finemann thoughtful? ’ Mr. Finemann’s Rival: 
“ Yes, he’s thought full by a good many here, 
but I; guess that idiotic way of bis is nataral,” 


ArpreciatTep.—Bliffers :“ How do you: ex- 
euse those mother-in-law jokes to your wife?” 
Fanniman: “I tell her they refer'to her mother- 
in-law, and she says they ‘are not half. bad 
enough.” 


Raraxyn Forwarp,—OClara: “That “Gussie 
Gush ought to be ashamed of herself, the bold 
thing!"’ Dora: “ What did she. do?” Clara: 
“She’s accepted Jack Jewel, and he hadn't pro- 
posed to her but three times,” 


Tarr Cout Hien Bur—.——-Mrs. Makeshift-: 
“Well, I’ve found out. how tomake up mynew 
dress at last.” Mr, M. : “Then why don’t you 
get the stuff?” Mrs. M.: “No money left. It 
took all I had to buy the fashion papets.” - 


Mors Treanny.—Mr. De Avnoo': “T see that 
calling has- gone out of fashion.” Mrs. De 
Avnoo:-“ Yes ;-it had to; Servants have be- 
come too ty: yrannical. ““Pyrannital?” ““Tn- 
deed they are. Oue-half of them deliberately 


refuse to lie to undesirable visitors.” 


Worx vaensvs Prrasvre.—Landsman : “ You 
say that handsome craft is a fishing boat. How 
can you distinguish such a beautiful vessel from 
a pleasure yacht?” Boatman; “Easy ’nough. 
A pleasure craft always has sail Ia co to upset 
‘er, and’ ballast enough to sink 


It Pats to Be Lineear.—-Mrs. Slimdiet: 

“Put plenty of butter on the table.” New 
Girl (who has worked in boarding-houses 
before): “Half a pound, mum?” Mrs, Slim- 
diet: “Two or three pounds. If there isn’t 
enough to smell, they may take some.’ 

JUSTIFIABLE, PrRHAPS.-—Excited Citizen: 
“T want a man arrested right away! I've been 
assaulted, and I wasn’t doing a thing but walk- 
ing along the street. in a quiet, orderly and 
inoffensive manner, and whistling.” Justice: 
* Um—er—what tune were you w isting? id 


Sarery AssurzeD.—Old Lady: .“ Oh, I always 
get so nervous on a railroad; Don't you think 
we're goin’ at ati awful rate?’ Mr Muck: 
“ Y-e-s, but you needn’t w , Mum; there 
won't be an: _ necide nt.” “How do you knuw 

there won't “Cause Pve got an accident 
insurance thoket.” 


A Nosix.Amsrtiox.—Oholly: “Tam tired 
of letting paw support me, and I've made ap 
me mind to become inde t of him, ‘don’t 
you know.” Miss Bullion: “I think: thats 
very noble ambition.’ Cholly: “Yaas. ‘I've 
determined to settle down and marry sduie 
nice rich gir! like you, don’t you know.” 


Mowrgr Savep, Morzr Eannep.—Mrs. 
Climber ;, “‘ My dear, Mrs. Highap has had her 
portrait painted by a celebrated artist, and I 
haven't a thing but commton, ordinary, every: 
day photo taphs to show.” ” Hashand (m wise 
man) : uh! The idea of advertising to the 
whole world that her complexion is so bad it 
won't stand the camera!” 


Tue ADVANTAGE OF Epveation. ~~‘ Eddica- 
tion is & good thing, Limpy, an’ don’t pou run 
it down.” “Ever get any of wes eary?” 

“Me? Well, I should say yes. went to 
night school ‘all one winten” "1 An what did 
you get to show for it; Weary?” “What did 
T get? I got four overcoats, three hats, and 
seven umbrellas. “Don’t you tell me that goin’ 
to school is a waste o° time!” 


Ay OBSERVANT Farnrr.—“ That young man 
of yours,” said the observing parent, as his 
dau ighter came, down to breakfast, “ choad 
apply for a job in a curiosity show.” “ Why, 
father,” exclaimed the young lady, in tones of 
indignation, “what do, you. mean?” .“I 
noticed when I passed through the hall late 
last night,” answered the old man, “that he 
had two heads upon his shoulders.” 





A ComvortTa8iz Sxar.—* Was he on his knees 
when he proposed to you?” “No; I was!” 


Anorner Liz Namep,—Dora: “The papers 
say you are to marry Lord Topnott.” Clara; 
“t ts a base slander. I’m only engaged to 

im.’ 


Urrerrr Unsevrisa,—Mother: 
think his love for you is unselfish?” Daagh- 
ter: “ Perfectly. e other, night he let me 
sit so long on his knee that he walked lame 
for ten minutes.” 


Honours Easr.——German Student: “1 know 
dese scars my face on look not pretty, but I 
round of them am. I get them in duels.” 
erican Stedent: “ Hulk! Wait-till you see 
some of our football champions!” 


A Goop Tsst.—Bishop: “How are you suc- 
ceeding, here?” Struggling Pastor: 
sth me of morality és rising gradually.” 
am glad to. hear that.” ‘ Yes, { am no longer 
obliged to demand cash in advance.” 


“You will 
allowance for servants’ 
wage, my dear.” ‘Mr. Upton: “ What for?” 

Upton: “Our butler wante a valet, and 
ae waiting maid wants @ waiting maid.” 


Svae.ro Come.—Jack: “So George has 
married. Dora, eh  Leok out. for a divorce.” 
Dick: “ You don't mean it!” Jack: “Sure 
to come. It is one of those matches in which the 
relatives on both sides are perfectly satisfied.” 


A> Desirabis NetcHsovr.—Mrs. Binks: 
“That woman we just passed is the nicest 
neighbour Fever had.” “Friend: “ Neighbour? 
Why, she didn’t 80 much as glance at you. 
Mrs. Binks : “ That's what I like about her.’ 


No Use son Svom 4 Parze.—Goodbeart : 
7 I've got you down for a couple of tickets ; 
we're getting up @ a fer a poor man. of our 
neighbourhood. > “None for. me, 
thank you, Secular bees bhakatvie withee 
poor man saul ¥ won him.” 


Sunk ro ae 4 Go,—Modern Composer ; “Dye | 
pee a So See en 
it.” pense in it?” “ None 
at el” “Any fin in it?” “Not a bit.” 
music in et?” Pa ye Te a 

We take the town I” 


ConvENIENT iesnagiens Shalit: “ What 
— of a man should a Society woman aren 


Philosophers “A newspaper 


“Do you 


Louxvriee ov Lirx.-~Mrs. ‘Upton : 
have to. increase ve 


* “cil | he’ | 
never pay at dows enough os know that you are 
gpa away from home 


A CLEANSING ee —Doctor: .“ There's 


nothing serious the matter with Michael, Mrp. 
Mukjoon. I think a little soap and water will 


“ty a etars 
With 
“ Those 
and most com- 


do him 2s much good as anything,” Mrs, Mul- 
doon: “ Yis, doctor; an’ will 01 give: a t’ him 
befoor or afther his males?” 
Sarprep Wire THE Coscuman.—* They have 
& new coachman at the Ri 
“What's the matter with vhe old one?” » * He 
let the, horses. run away.” . “ Did they ru 
ae * egy ey mac tsi,» Sh suburbs.” ae 
wi ” ex on pen- 
banger She and the covchmat i bend ont 
yet,” pe 
A me oe eee nee 
ou goin nt AGaiy t,t 
bn Seay Jimsdn» 
that cartload of kang. a ete 
boxes contain booke, the latest 


_ eng ‘of the» laws of the 
ingdom. " n't want to sh 


oot an thing out. 
of season.” 
viper ps Hrasts. Aunt Dinah : 
. rT, imme ° reechos 
Il make ek woke ra at” Mia 


Mod 

Poa, a pena i nes fers © ee a 
4 Ww @ while, 

lotto ha Den din’ will giv. dein to Pee. 

en after Pete weahs dem fur a er he'll put 


“Tt * 





ssn 0808 te WO bane es off‘ his 


Statistics 


Ix, 1870 the Government bought up the 
“ores a companies for £7,000,000. Tiere 

not more than 6,000,000 — 
& year; now there are neatly 90,000,000. 

2. the number of messages’ roe i 
10,000,000, but in 1896-7 they had amounted 
to nearly 80,000,000. The wire mileages in the 
former year were reckoned at 95,000,000, and 
in the iT year at 280,000,000. 


Desrire the war, it is satisfactory to learn 
that our trade with South Africa wre 
than recovered from the depression from which 
it Rigg suffered since the outbreak of hostili 

The ex for the first nine yin wi 


well, perhaps, to make it clear that this large 
volume of business: consists exclusively of 
civilian merchandise. 


South 
past year amount to the value of £701,% 

as against £1, pote in 1899, the phtitikag. 

amounting to £454,900. It is interesting 

note that a cant feature of this decreas: 

is that £139, or nearly one-third, stands 

for explosives and weapons. 


Gems 


Dow’? allow to ‘tell evil he os 
pleasant Slay hele. « you Sopa thes 

ing of a dangerous ape vw Bos Stetina 
ible for some of consequences, 
others are also entrusted with it. 


No success is worthy of the name unless it 


aot 
thoug)i 


| is won by honest industry and a brave breast 


ing of the waves of fortune. 

GrnNivs a6 first is little more than @ greab 
capacity for receiving discipline. 

Sovran friends are els sent on errands 
full of love. a 


WY. are as often du diffidence as b 
nfidence. jenn ped by mw 


Ov: 
_, VANITY sometimes spoils « multitude. of rew! 
Virtues. 


? pn nn er) 
“HE CROWNETH THE YEAR WITH His 
GOODNESS.” 
“ Ho.crowneth the year with His goodness!” 


grain 
Crowded storehouse and bin : 
The fruit, fully ripened, lies blushing, the 


“Are aafe wy easiest in. 
While ‘ehill are the days of Novetber, with 


- That ‘are sombre and drear, - 
Wide, wide o’er the land He bestoweth His 
bountiful - 


Kindness and cheer, 
“He ecrowneth the year with His piesa 


at, 
Wich longing tb a wdhowa hall 
on ging we rum turn 
* To th reat a nade ie 2 Pilget 


seal jon) ao:thes eon homecoming, » 
hist yack PPY | 


- Await his return: 
The. sym with dainties is crowed, and Seated 


. Merrily burn. 
“He crowneth the year with His goodness!’ 
‘our Father 
& we would raise ‘ 
A Re of love ant th Goskegiving, a pean 


or mth pet, dad life, with its’ blessings. 


That ae guarded our ways; 
And, oh,! ad Thine own loving favour, the 


Wat acowasth ‘and ange: a 
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Nolptat Talks : 


>>” Bx TRY zDITOR. 












Anxious To. Kxow.-—(1) I cannot understand 
why you should have had a difficulty with zone 
spoons, and can suggest washing 
in -aoeane ol 808) then. clean them with 
oy powder. ) I do not know any particn- 

where ye can obtain arches for 
boots, but I sho that any large boot- 
shop in your tern celles ood would keep them. 

Torsy.—For gpm urposes, éspecially if 
the hair isto be mace sh 


Fed waved daily, a 
‘simpler preparation than the cur fiuid you 
name is advisable. This may be obtained by 


umixing ten or twelye grains of carbonate of 


potash.with a pint or more of warm water and 
soap. Froth, the water by briskly stirring, 
and moisten the hair with it, then curl up the 
hair on rollers in the usual way. 








Feige: and an 


THE ATLAS . 


ea ceale tas Srazer 


SEWING MACHINE 


:on nee abe ri ‘o. Po. for one mojii 
can be paid 6/- MONTHLY. 


Write for Lerms, Designs, and Samples of Work. 
‘SEWING. MACHINE Co., 


nal. to any Machine. Works 
‘ tee. To pang ad nw rad ~~ ye will pin 


09/- 


, CampEn ‘Town, $63, Seven Sisters Ro- 


wm! Hien Rp., 

















Al i ar in 
oes = 


BRAND ORGANS fom 2O:s. 

Made in 8 Sizes, in black and gold case, Full 
organ tone. Complete, with 6 tunes. Plays songs, 
hymns, and dance music. Sent on receipt of P.O. 
4s, Balance ean be paid 4s. monthly i 


Write for terms, list of tunes 
ATLAS co., eed, 
NE High Mond, ibers. pro 63, Seven Sisters 







desired. 


catalogue. 
ORGAN 


‘ention Loxponx Reaper.) 
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THE DIRECT 


Photo-Engraving Co. 


(F. E. S$, PERRY). 


38, Farringdon Street, 
-LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 





4 


Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone: — 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 


» for Newspaper; Magazine, Book and General Iliustration. 
». Gatalogues for every: Business illustrated and Printed. 
Photographers Sent to all Parts. 


Gollotype Printing. : 
For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes. 





Prives and Saskaae on “Application. 

POOHeteeeeeee eee 

The. illustrations in THI 
vs at revived ay" plein a “9 


Sorat eee 


‘LONDON READER” are 








| fully cleansing and invigorating 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


; AOL LOLOL I LOL OA LOD NLL LOL, 


HELP WANTED Cec 


Knitting eee iery to 
fill, large Contracts. 
Good prices paid, Work 











? 
rd 
3 PA nog 
ad | 
tring res Winter and Sammer. 
MACHINES & YARN 
FURNISHED 
eh on trial Free to Trust- 
ee Worthy Families. Dis 
& tance no hindrance. 
Yarn is sent to be 
worked up and returned 
to us wheu finished. 


Simple Insti uctions. 
Write To-day for the Work. 


THE H. C. KNITTING CO., 
(Dept. 7), 50, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C, ¢ 


PPP Wah el ed te oP dl hel al Me, 


PEM EARS LEYS wovcaas servration 
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4 
% A ; 2 
aS WIDOW WELCHS » & 
= 
% FEMALE PILLS. 4 
Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anoomia, 
and ail Female Complaints. They have the apptoval o » the Mectical 
Profession. Beware of imitations, The only wey an y? Pa 
are in White Px aE eh tar Boxes, 1s. 114 Ans ala 
Chemists. 2s. 1, box contains three t fanes the p ue” Ort es 
or 4 stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, 17, Noel 


Street, Westminster. Sold in the Co/onies. 





Coys TANT Rapes. As 5 fas as I know, there 
is nothing te prevent your leaving your half- 
pay to your sweetheart if you wish to do so. 
The only thing I suggest. is that you arrange 
with the authorities before leaving England. 

Georcs.-- The term “bcue-stocking,” as 
applied to ladies devoted to or interested in 
literature, originated in England in 1750. A 
society of literary people of that period had 
among its members a gentleman named Stilling- 
fleet, who always wore blue hose. He was 
quite regular im hia attendance, and took a 
conspicuous part in the debates ; but whenever 
he chanced to be absent it was a common 
rematk that “We can do nothing without old 
Blue Stockings.” Grad nally all the members came 
to be known as “ blue stockings,” and especially 
the ladies who belonged to the coterie. 

Hetxios.—Ammonia is an invaluable house- 
hold requisite; the following are only a few 
of its uses, Added toa bath it has a delight 
efiect on the 
skin. It should be added to the water until 
its presence can just be 1 ‘C04 gnised by smell or 
taste. ‘To clean hair brushes, after combing 


out any hair, dip the bristles—not the 
‘woad or ivory—-in half a basin of tepid water 
te which @ tabl ui or more of ammonia 


has been added; keep the bristles immersed 
for a minute or two, fling cub the liquid from 
the bristles ‘and repeat the pr ocomk several 
times, rinse in fresh water, and dry first with 
a towel and then by exposure to the air. For 
‘washing clothes if should be diluted as for the 
bath. Te i is not injurious like soda, and it pre 
vents the liability of flannels and blankets 
to shrink. 1 will remove the greasy stain on the 
‘collar of coats, and renovate biack silk and 
cloth. For these purposes it should be sli ghtly 
diluted so as to ‘mitigate the pungency which 
gt be troublesome while using it, and ther 
rubbed on with o bit of flannel. It is also 

. specific in-the treatment of the stings of wasps 
pe other insects. It ig applied to the part 
with the finger. 
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Reprute.—An easy mixture to make, and «| 


very nice one, is half an ounce of lavender 
flowers, and half a teaspoonful of powdered 
cloves, 7 
_Tomxtre.—Usually mud-stains will come off 
silk by rubbing with a piece of flannel. If this 
is not efficacious, rub with a piece -of linen 
soaked in spirits. 

Anpgrw.—A red nose arises from various 
causes, and only # physician, after close ques- 
tioning as to your habits, your food, etc., would 
be able to give a remedy. 


Morns.—Use alum to keep moths” away. 
Wash over all boxes that are to be put aside 
with alum water, and sprinkle powdered alum 
wherever you think might appear. 
Another preservative is: whole black pepper 
laid amongst the things to be protected. 

E. M. B.—I would advise you to use the 
following lotion for your hair, which is an ex- 
cellent tonic, and will, if persevered with, 
strengthen the hair and increase its : 
‘Tincture of nux vomica, one drachm ; distilled 
vinegar, two and a-half ounces ; tincture of cap- 
sicum, one drachm; tincture of cantharides, 
six drachms; spirit of rosemary, one ounce ; 
glycerine, half an ounce; rosewater, seven and 
a half ounces. An occasional application is 
useless ; it should be applied every night with- 
out fail. 

‘Mes, Marsu.—ilb. flour, jib. butter, {Ib. 
sugar, $b. peel, Ib, raisins, Ib. currants, 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon, a few eres 
almonds, 2 eggs, 4 pint milk, 1 teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda. ry and sift the flour, rub 
in the butter till like sand, then add the sugar, 
peel cut in slices, raisins stoned, currants 
washed and dried, cinnamon and chopped 
almonds, and break the two eggs in, Soak tal 
all well. Dissolve the soda in the half-pint of 
milk and add to the other, mixing the whole 
together, then bake at onco in a buttered tin ; 
the oven rather hot at first, and cooler gradu- 
ally. The cake will be done in five or six hours. 

Soorce Lassie.—A good emollient for a 
harsh skin, especially in winter time, is thus 
orepared :—Myrrh, half an ounce; refined 

oney, two ounces; refined white wax, one 
ounce; rose-water, one and a-half ounce ; and 
almond oil, one and a-half ounce. Put the wax, 
vose-water, oil, and honey together in a jar, 
place this jar in a pan of boiling water and 
melt the oontents of the inner vessel thus— 
‘over a elow fire. When the ingredients are 
well melted, add the myrrh, mix the whole 
well, and let it cool. Rub a little well into 
the skin at night and wipe off any surface 
grease with a soft cloth. Te is well to bathe 
the hands and face with warm water before 
applying the cream. 

Unssttiap One.—Jt seems to me that-your 
place is at home, especially now that your 
sister is about to leave it for a home of her own. 
Of course, I sympathise with yon in not being 
able to “hit it,” as you term it, with your 
other sister, but I reaily think you should t 
to live amicably sagetnen for your mother’s 
seke. You see, if you left home you could only 
go into service, or into a shop, and I do not 
think yon would like either of these things. 
You would find the life very much harder than 
living at home, where you are practically your 
own mistress, and are free to come and 
go at will, I quite understand your feeling 
in regard to the favourite sister-—the parting 
will terribly hard for you, and the ioneli- 
ness aiacotede almost greater than you can 
bear, but believe me, dear girl, it would be 
much harder to bear if you were with stran- 
gers, earning your daily bread—at the beck 
and call of others. No, I do not advise you 
to leave home as long as there is a place there 
for you to fill, and especially as your father 
does not wish you to go. Make up your mind 
te “ give and take,” and let there be two bears 
in the home, “bear” and “forbear,” and by- 
and-by you will be writing to tell me that you 
ere much happier, and are glad, that you re- 
mained under your mother’s wing. 


-- 
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courtesy a guest 

when her host comes forward to shake hands 

with her, but it is not a breach of etiquette if 
Carrvs.—Rubbing 

ashler should 

this, ing 

parts of common soda, one 


* stone steps well with 


pumice-stone, and one part o whiieniig. Sift | 


through @ fine sieve, and mix with water to a 
paste. Apply with a coarse flannel, age | 
well, then wash off with clean hot water, an 
dry carefully and thoroughly. 

PeaRt.—({l) The relative deputed to give 
the bride away has very little to do at the 
ceremony. He should stand at the bride's left 
hand during the service, aud sign the register 
after the marriage. In thie instance, as the 
wedding is to be at the hotel, the bride would 
enter room where the ceremony is to be 
performed on the arm of her uncle, and he 
would givé her away in the usual way. (2) 
The bridesmaid should stand during the service 
immediately behind the bride, and be ready. to 
take the bouquet and gloves when handed to 
her. (3)- There is no rule in regard to this, 
but it is customary for the bride’s nearest rela- 
tives to have the privilege. The little book, 
“Marriage, Weddings, The Home,” advertised 
in these columns, will give you the fullest in- 
formation on all these points. 


Muity Brows.—I am inclined to think that 
your friend does not wish to be remembered at | 
the New Year, or, indeed, at any time, by you. 
Under the circumstances, I sbould certainly 
not. send.a New Year's card to him unless he 
sends one to you first. It is quite evident that 
the young gentleman does not-wish to continue 
the intercourse,-and the best thing you can do 
is to try and forget him, and all that hag 
passed between you. You doubtless feel this 
slight very keenly just now, but time is a great 
healer, and in a shorter time than you think is 
fo at present, you will bave ceased to 
ong for his presence. I cannot quite see that 
the man is dishonourable. Apparently you 
were not engaged to, be married, aud although 
he “ paid you great deal of attention,” it 1s 
possible that he meant it all in quite a friendly 
way, and when he left the district did not see 
the necessity for continuing the acquaintance ; 
but of this you are the best judge. 

Cranz.—You intended to be kind, but you 
were really cruel. Your unfortunate and needy 
ecusin called u you for aid, but instead of 
aid you gave 9 advice. A person of your 
years should know that. advice is not so wel- 
come as good and proper raiment to the indi- 
vidual who is suffering from the pangs of hunger 
and the shame which arises from the conscious- 
ness of being compelled to appear before her 
old friends in shabby -garments. When « 
woman is weak, for lack of nourishment, and 
is forced to seek a loan that she may 
discard the rags which misfortune has com- 
pelled her to wear, she should be first fed and 
properly clothed before the good friend of her 
at 9 and happier years proceeds to heart- 
lessly upbraid her by swale the extrava- 

ance, faulte and errors which have caused her 

itution. Be kind to her by at once reliev- 
ing her necessities, and then, if you have advice 
to offer, of which you seem to have an over- 
flowing fount, turn on the tap, .and she will be 
the better able to endure and appreciate. it. 
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